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lamps, at the snap of a switch, flood 
the house or barn with light. “Last 
long turns”’ have ceased to bother the 
farm family that uses electricity. 





that stands back of 
them after they have 
left the factory. With 
this G-E monogram 


on your electric equip- If you are on an electric line or hope 
ment you can be sure to be soon, ask your electric power 
that it will work faith- empins Set Sues of Oe G-E Farm 
fully through the explains many uses for 
“last long turn”’. electricity on the farm. 
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| BILL CASPER IN MEXICO | 


EAR Marthy:— 

This mornin’ I wrote you about 
seein’ them Mex farmers they call Agrar- 
ians as come out to see us and give us a 

» speech of welcome 
which nary a one of 
us could understand. 
Well I been askin’ 
a lot of questions 
about them fellows 
and tryin’ to find out 
why they are differ- 
ent from anybody 
else. 

Now you may un- 
derstand more about 
this than I do if I 
start away back 
yonder when the Spaniards took the land 
away from the Indians and give it to the 
villages. But along in 1856 a ruler come 
along and took the land away from the 
little towns and made them divide it up 
among the people. As soon as that was 
done the smart ones set out to get all 
of it for themselves and smarter ones 
tricked them out of it until just a few 
folks owned all the land. One Mex as 
could talk some told me he owned two 
million acres and told about a man as 
owns ten million acres. 

. Now that’s just the way things was 
goin’ down here when somebody got mad 
and started a revolution. The upshot of 
it was that when everything was quiet 
again they passed a new law to begin 
takin’ back this land and givin’ it back 
to the villages to be divided up among the 
people so every family could have about 
12% acres. The Government buys from 
the big fellows and sell to the little ones. 

Now the fact the Government buys 
the land from the big’ fellows would suit 
them fine except it buys on assessment 
prices and pays in bonds on which maybe 
they can’t get their money in a good 
many years which I know wouldn’t suit 











BILL CASPER 


me a bit. But there’s something that 
suits the little fellows a whole lot. They 
gets a long time in which to pay. The 


Government puts up a land bank and 
lends them money for stock and tools 
and everything. When the crops is made 
they are turned over to the bank and the 
bank dues the selling. It’s the Govern- 
ment bank as does this, not the kind of 
hanks we has at home. 

Not only the above but if it happens to 
be a section which don’t get much rain, 
and most of them don’t, the government 
builds a dam somewhere and runs water 
on the land and lets them pay for it 
when the crop is made. 

No wonder them fellers that met us 
seemed happy. For the first time in their 
lives they had land they could call theirs 
if they never get it paid for and water to 
make it grow crops, and tools to work 
the crops with. Yours truly, 

BILL CASPER. 
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POTATOES IN OATS 


| GET a tongue and grooved goods box 
made of three-quarter-inch lumber, 
line it with paper, and fill the bottom 
two inches with dry oats. I put a bushel 
of dry unbruised sweet potatoes in by 
hand (don’t pour). I next put in oats 
(not too many), just enough when shaken 
down to about cover top of potatoes or 
fill holes. Next I put in some more pota- 
toes and so on until box is full. I am 
careful not to use too many oats, as they 
will heat and cook potatoes. If properly 
packed, these potatoes wiil ve just as 
firm next spring or summer as when dug. 
They do not dry up or shrivel and one 
can take them out in small lots at any 
time. They should be taken out of oats 
when hot days come in the spring, Keep 
mice out. Irish potatoes don’t keep well 
packed in oats. It is too hot for them. 
S. W. ASBURY. 
Calvert County, Md. 
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Valcan! 


Best Chilled © 


5 ey — do 
a quicker, eas- 
ier, better job of 
with the VUL- 
use it is designed and 
shaped for draft, easy hand- 
ling and turning. 
There are many distinctive features 
of vo a anges 2 in VULCAN 
construction. For example, the 
Fase yrmey pr the ribbed mold- 
the full chilled, non-dullin, 
shin— and many other specia 
features. 
Go to your VULCAN dealer and 
Salen, On am on for bebe 
it, write us for ‘OTe 
mation about VULCAN 
Plows, Harrows, Cultivators 
‘y.., and Stalk Cutters. 
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The One-Profit WITTE 
Log and 


Tree Saw 


ENGINE WORKS 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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fertility through soil wash than from all other 
/\. causes. The soil that rain water moves and the 
and humus carried away with the soil is the 
South’s heaviest farm loss. It is not the loss of capital 
merely, but of capital held in trust 
for the future generations. It is 
soil wash that has converted mil- 
lions of acres of cultivated land 
into gullied and abandoned “old 
fields.” Ninety per cent of the land 
now growing pines in the cotton- 
producing sections of the South 
was at one or more times a cotton 
field. Timbered land in the heavy 
cotton-producing sections of the 
older cotton states is three-fourths 
abandoned land. And this land is growing timber now 
for no other reason than that, being worn out and 
abandoned, it fell into the arms of Mother Nature and 
is by her “clothed and fed.” Were it not for the 
friendly offices of the despised broomsedge and almost 
equally despised “old-field pine,” half the rolling lands 
of the South would be irredeemably lost to profitable 
crop production. The annual gross loss by soil wash 
is infinitely greater on the farms of the South than the 
. combined and more spectacular losses from fire, flood, 
and wind. 


I. The Basic Problem in Soil Conservation 


OOR land suffers most from washing. Practically 

all such lands are poor mainly for the reason that 

they are deficient in decaying vegetable matter— 
humus. When this deficiency exists, the soil’s power to 
hold water is often reduced by more than half. The 
surplus rain water, running off without control, takes 
with it the soil and its contents. Soil and plant food are 
lost and water is not stored against a time of drouth. 

We do not half realize how great our losses are on 
fields deficient. in humus when no effort is made to 
reduce the run-off of water. Nine-tenths of us apply 
no control to surplus water as it leaves our fields, and 
it does its worst injury while in this act of uncon- 
trolled run-off. 

Of course we cannot hold on our land all the water 
that a heavy rain brings, but we can check its flow and 
thus store a large part of the surplus. The power of 
water to do harm while flowing from a field is reduced 
four times when the volume of flow is reduced one 
time. When we remember that in checking the flow 
of water we check both the loss of fertility and the dis- 
asters of drouth, it should be evident to us that reduc- 
ing the loss from soil wash is one of the very biggest 
factors in profitable farming. Every drop of water 
that falls has the power to move a particle of our soil. 
When great numbers of these drops unite, we have one 

~ of the greatest forces in nature—a force of immeas- 
urable capacity for constructive gain or destructive loss. 
To be the master of this force instead of its victim is 
one of the big achievements of every successful farmer. 


II. Terracing a Vital Part of Agriculture 


ERRACING is one of our most effective 
means not only for checking land wash, but for 
» Promoting soil building as well. But terracing 
is not enough. Gullies must be gotten rid of. 
Better plowing must be done. Systems of rotation 
must be followed. Crops and crop residues must be 
Plowed into the soil. Fires must be prohibited. Winter 
crops must be grown. Rows must be run across and 
not with the lines of wash, and we must stop making 
high beds for our rowed crops. 
The principles of terrace location and construction, 
methods and machinery for terrace construction, main- 


Rees land throughout the South loses more 
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> tenance, and care, are all better known now than ever 
before. Practically every Southern college of agricul- 





By C.L.NEWMAN . 
Associate Editor, The Prog-essive Farmer 





- DEED to your farm won't hold the topsoil, 
but terraces will.” So said someone with a 
knack of stating a truth in a way to make 

it stick. From the thin little layer of earth which 

we call topsoil, the human family from its begin- 
ning has drawn sustenance for all its hungry gen- 
erations. Keeping this little layer of soil and main- 
taining its fruitfulness is a duty every generation 
owes to the next. Let us discharge that duty by 
building adequate systems of terraces on ail our 
. rolling lands. Prof. Newman's article points the way. 





ture has a department of farm engineering. Nearly 
every county farm agent is a trained terrace maker and 
is ready to give demonstrations until farmers learn how 
to do terracing themselves. 


III. Rules for Making and Maintaining Terraces 


EFORE making a terrace, and even before it is 

located, we should get a bulletin from the county 

farm agent or write for a copy of Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin 1386 on terracing farm lands. Read this bulletin 
carefully and follow its instructions closely. 

The .ype of terrace originated a generation ago by 
P. H. Mangum of Wake County, N. C., has stood the 
test of time and is now known all over the United 
States as the “Mangum terrace.” For laying off, mak- 
ing, and maintaining the Mangum terrace, the follow- 
ing briefly stated suggestions may. prove very helpful :— 

1. Two distinguishing features of the Mangum ter- 
race are (1) its broad base, 12 feet to 40 feet or more 
wide, and (2) that it can be crossed at any angle in 
plowing, planting, cultivating, or harvesting. 

2. Make the first terrace nearest the top of the hill 
or highest part of the field. 

3. The grade of the water channel (on the upper side 
of the terrace) should be 6 to 8 inches in the 100 feet. 
The lower end or section of the channel may, and often 
should, be given more fall to the hundred feet than the 
upper part; but the upper section should never have a 
greater fall than the lower. 

4. Terraces are usually laid off and staked or marked 
along the bed of the water channel. 
The terrace bank must be plowed up, 
therefore, on the lower side. If 
the bank is to be 12 feet wide, 
run the first furrow 6 feet 
below the line of stakes. 








Prevent Rolling Lands From Rolling Away 


Good Terraces Will Do It—And Help to Reduce the South’s Greatest Farm Loss 


one terrace is above the other) should rarely be more 
than 5 or less than 3 feet. The distance should be less 
for very long terraces than for those of average or 
short lengths. 

10. Before terrace lines are established, it is very 
important to determine the points at which each terrace 
is to empty. Do not change the grade to make an 
emptying where preferred but change the location of 
the terrace. 

11, When the stakes have been set following the 
location of the terrace line by the level, then go care- 
fully over the line and rearrange the stakes so as to 
avoid sudden bends and sharp curves. 

12. Homemade drags will save much of the labor 
of terrace making. Ditchers or small drags made of 
steel, and drawn by four horses or a tractor, save half 
the construction cost of the Mangum terrace. 

13. When terrace is completed to this stage, check 
over the bed of the water channel with level and rod 
and remove any elevation that would hold a pond of 
water. 

14. Do not plant rowed crops on the bank of a new 
terrace. If the terrace is made in the fall, sow small 
grain, vetches, clover, and the like; if in the late win- 
ter, sow oats; if in the spring, then sow on the bank 
Sudan grass, sorghum, cowpeas, and soybeans. Do not 
run crop rows across first-year terraces but between the 
terrace banks, su that the short rows, if any, will fall 
half-way between the terraces (see drawing). When 
in following years rows are run across the terraces, 
make them so they will empty their water agaist the 
channel stream instead of with it. 

15. Inspect new terraces before and after each heavy 
rain and make needed repairs at once. This will save 
soil and work and may also save the expense of making 
a new terrace. 

16. The average cost of terracing is around $10 to 
$15 an acre. The average annual increase of profits 
due to terraces may be from $5 to $25 or more per acre, 


Editor’s Note.—This is another of a series of articles 
for helping farmers t “$500 More” from farming. Next 
week’s article in our Fall Number for Farm Women will be 
on “A Home Waterworks System as a Genuine Time 
and Money Saver,” by Deane G. Carter. 
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Can Make a Vineyard From One Vine 
‘“w HAVE a Niagara grapevine that produces the 
finest grapes I ever saw. My son brought it home 
from college a number of years ago, and I want 
to plant a few hundred vines for local market. 
Where can I get about 400 good vines and be sure 

of getting as good grapes as I now have?” 
You can get vigorous vines from any nur- 
seryman advertising in The Progressive 
Farmer and be sure of a square deal. 

















For a bank 16 feet wide, 


If you have not pruned your vine, you 











can probably get enough cuttings from 








run the furrows 8 feet be- ay este oe 





low the stakes, and so on. 

5. .The width and height 
of terraces are continually 
“built up” and improved by being properly tended, so 
that each terrace should grow in effectiveness for sev- 
eral years after it is first made. The bank and channel 
become broader and there is increased capacity of the 
soil for absorption of water. 


6. The width of the water channel should increase 
with the length of the terrace. 

7. If a large volume of water comes from above, 
then either make the first terrace irresistibly strong or 
make a hillside ditch to carry off this added water. 


8. If a terrace is built across a gully, run the terrace 
as it should be after the gully is filled. Build a broad 
dam on the terrace line and make it high enough to hold 
when the fresh dam has settled. 


9. The vertical distance between terraces (the height 


SCHEME FOR CROP ROWS BETWEEN 
FIRST-YEAR TERRACES 


it to propagate 100 or more plants by 
next fall. 


By all means write to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
and ask for a free copy of Farmers’ Bulletin 471, 
Grape Propagation. This illustrated bulletin will give 
full instructions for propagating grapes from cuttings, 
layers, and other ways. If you make all your vineyard 
from your one vine, you will have very uniform grapes 
for market and they should bring better prices. The 
secrets of successful grape growing are (1) adapted 
varieties, (2) clean cultivation, (3) pruning, and (4) 
spraying. One of these is about as important as’ any . 
other. If three of the four rules are observed care- 
fully and practiced regularly the grape venture might 
be a success and again it might be a failure. All of 
them are required for successful grape production, not 
just one or two or three or any combination of them, 
but all of them. 
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FARMERS MUST FIGHT FOR THEIR RIGHTS 


S COMPARED with the pre-war level of 100 
points, farm land values climbed to 169 points 
in 1920. They have now dropped 50 points or 

back to just 119 per cent of the pre-war level. 

Such are the figures for the United States as a whole. 
Studying the question next by sections, we find the fol- 
lowing comparisons for the years 1920, 1926 and 1927 :— 


1920 1926 1927 
East North Central States...... 159 110 103 
West North Central States ..... 184 121 115 
East South Central States ...... 199 133 139 
West South Central States ..... 177 139 =—:144 
Middle Atlantic States ......... 136 «6113 =6111 
Mountain States ......ccccccces 151 103 101 
New England States ........... 140 128 127 
EE SS ECS Se ere 156 144 143 
South Atlantic States .......... 198 148 137 


It will be seen that, except for the Pacific States 
(California, Oregon, and Washington), the only states 
whose lands are now 30 per cent or more higher than 
during the pre-war days are the three groups of South- 
ern States—West South Central, East South Central, 
and South Atlantic, in the order named. Yet inasmuch 
as the cost of living is up 50 per cent, farm-land in 
évery American state is really worth less (in purchasing 
power) than in pre-war days, while in the Mountain 
and East North Central States, it is barely worth as 
much in actual dollars now as then. 


In contrast to this situation as it concerns the 
farmer's capital, his land, it is instructive to see what 
has happened during the same period of time to indus- 
trial stocks representing the city business man’s capital. 
As compared with a pre-war level of 96, the New York 
State College of Agriculture reports leading industrial 
stocks now listed at 290, or practically three times their 
pre-war price. 

Land, 19 per cent above pre-war price; stocks, 190 
ber cent above pre-war price. There is the story of 
post-war agricultural deflation in a nutshell—ten times 
as much gain for industry as for agriculture. And 
while there are plenty of city people and city papers 
who have protested violently against interest on “in- 
flated values” in land, we have not yet heard any of 
them suggest that manufacturing and industrial stocks 
be deflated to 19 per cent above pre-war prices instead 
of 190 above as now. 

Farmers are not organized and their land is only 19 
per cent above pre-war and farm products only 46 per 
cent above pre-war; neither farm land nor farm prod- 
ucts will buy as much as before the war. On the other 
hand, industrial capital is effectively organized and in- 
dustrial stocks are 190 per cent above pre-war. Skilled 
labor is pretty effectively organized and union labor 
wages are 131 per cent above pre-war. 

What the farmer wants is “the development and en- 
actment of measures which will place the agricultural 
interests of America on a basis of economic equality 
with other industries.” This, it will be remembered, is 
the exact language of his platform pledge on which 
Mr. Calvin Coolidge was elected President of the Unit- 

ed States in 1925. Yet farm land prices since that time 
have again declined and farm crop prices have declined 
15 points, while union wages have increased 8 points, 
and industrial stocks have climbed 59 points! Is it any 
wonder that Republican farmers in the South and West 
are interested in the candidacy of Frank O. Lowden, 
George W. Norris, or some other man who promises to 
make the carrying out of the 1924 pledge a prime ob- 
ject of his administration? And is it any wonder that 
Democratic farmers want a Presidential candidate, and 
Congressional and Senatorial candidates, who know 
something about agricultural conditions and present 
some intelligent program for their improvement? 

Furthermore, is it any wonder that farmers are be- 
ginning to realize that they must organize in some 
genuinely powerful national farm organization for the 
study of their problems and the preparation and prose- 
cution of a national program that will insure “Economic 
Equality for Agriculture”? Certainly, no other class 
is going to look after the farmer’s interests for him. 


QUALITY PRODUCE ONLY WAY OUT 


INTER and spring vegetable production in 
the South has been increasing very rapidly 
during the past few years. The rate of in- 


crease is much greater than the increase in population 
of the country as a whole. It is true that the consump- 
tion of vegetables per capita is probably increasing but 
not at so rapid a rate as the production. 

. We have had overproduction of some of these vege- 
ables from time to time, but taken as a whole, the 


oe 


markets have absorbed what we have produced at fair 
prices, that is, that portion of our production which 
came up to the proper standard in quality and pack. 
Andications are that we may expect constantly increas- 
ing demands for these winter and early spring vege- 
tables, but we need to be careful and not go too fast 
and let the production outrun the d@mand. Whenever 
we do this, the penalty of low prices, even much below 
cost of production, will usually have to be paid. Every- 
one growing these vegetables for the market should 
keep in close touch with production and demand. By 
reading farm papers, other publications, and keeping 
in touch with the county agents and the state agricul- 
tural colleges, by listening to radio talks, etc., one may 
keep himself reasonably well informed along this line. 


As the production increases it becomes more and 
more difficult to market anything but high quality stuff 
that is properly graded and packed. Much of the vege- 
tables grown in the»South is not only well grown, 
but well graded and packed. However, a great deal is 
not. It matters not how good the quality may be, if it 
is indifferently graded and packed, top prices, or even 
fair prices will usually not be obtained. We believe, 
therefore, that one of the most important things facing 
vegetable producers of the South now is the matter of 
proper grading and packing. 

Of course, a high quality product must first be pro- 
duced before the proper grading and packing will be 
worth while, but certainly quality products poorly 
graded and packed cannot compete with the properly 
handled material. We must put our produce on the 
market in such shape that it will attract the eye of the 
buyer and cause the consumer’s mouth to water. We 
must make him want our goods. Only in this way can 
we maintain prices with the constant increase in pro- 
duction. The day when the inferior stuff, poorly graded 
and packed can be sold at a profitable price has gone, 
except in those instances where a crop failure decreases 
the output to where inferior stuff wiil sell. 


GREAT STRIDES MADE IN FARM 
EFFICIENCY 


HE strides that have been made in farming in re- 

cent years are marvelous. Some of those who 

know little or nothing about farming still main- 
tain that if the farmer were as efficient in his produc- 
tion as the manufacturer, he would not always be in 
trouble. It is easy enough to give advice about some- 
thing that one knows little about. Frequently such 
people are sincere in their belief, but they just don’t 
know how ignorant they are. In the matter of produc- 
tion, the farmer has made as much or more progress 
in the past decade or so as has the manufacturer or 
those of any other line of business. Such a publication 
as the Wall Street Journal, which is in no sense partial 
towards the farmer, recently said the following con- 
cerning this matter :— 

“When it is recalled that agriculture’s gain in in- 
dividual productivity has been largely concentrated 
in the past few years, it is evident that the present 
rate of progress in agriculture is not far “behind 
industry, if, indeed, it does not surpass it.” 
Department of Agriculture statisticians tell us that 

in the past 15 years our farmers have increased their 
production by 25 per cent. Each farm. worker is pro- 
ducing, therefore, an average of one-fourth more than 
he did fifteen years ago. But the all-important question 
is: What has this increased efficiency in production 
gotten us? . Apparently it has brought us principally 
decreased prices and no additional cash income for our 
efforts. We would not for a minute suggest that this 
increased efficiency in production is undesirable. We 
must have it because, above all, the cost of production 
must be held down to the limit. 








Next Week’s Woman’s Number 
masse * at First, Mighty at Last—By Mrs. W. N. 
uit. 
About Flowers, Books, Caracas, and Good Coffee— 
By Mrs. Lindsay Patterson. 
Winter Beautification of the Home Grounds—By 
L. A. Niven. 
Make Yourself Comfortable—A Story. 
Christmas. Gift Suggestions. 
Give the Young Folks Music. 
Mrs. Old-fashioned and Mrs. Up-to-date. 
Running Water in Every Farm Home—By Deane 
G. Carter. 
November 12—More and Better Fruit Special. 











; Our farmers have done and are doing their part in 
increasing their production per man. Now they must 
do their part in securing fair returns for their labor 
It is the duty of the manufacturer and everyone else to 
lend aid to the farmer in his efforts to secure just 
returns for his labor, because if the farmer doesn’t re- 
ceive what is his just due the result is more or less 
stagnation in other lines of business. - It is therefore g 
problem for everyone, and one of the jobs of our 
farmers is to show Mr. Manufacturer and others that 
it is to his interest as well as to the farmer’s interest 
to do everything possible in th€ effort to have farm 
products bring to the farmer a fair return for the labor 
used in producing them. We must impress on the 
manufacturer and other business men the idea that this 
is their problem as well as ours. Let’s all do our part. 


So 


OW that the products of the dairy cow in the 
United States amount to more than $2,500,000,000 
in farm value per year, old Bossy has put herself 

at the head of American agriculture. No other crop 
or kind of livestock equals her in the matter of dollars 
produced. It is in the South that the greatest strides 
in dairying have taken place in the ‘past ten years. In 
this development Tennessee is well towards the top, the 
value of the dairy products from this state now being 
$50,000,000 per year. Other Southern States are mak- 
ing notable progress also, especially Mississippi, North 
Carolina, and Texas. 


IS our conviction that tobacco growers everywhere 
for one thing should fight to a finish to get official 
government grades established just as we have had 

for generations with cotton. Never until official grades 
are established can it be possible to prove discriminations 
against individuals, sections, or codperative organiza- 
tions. Never until official grades are established can 
we successfully and authoritatively combat a charge 
that prices are lower than the preceding year because 
of lowered quality. Standardized grading is almost 
the first step necessary in any program for permanent 
relief in tobacco marketing. 
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. AT about the Canada wheat marketing 
associations ?” we demanded of Mr. Chris L. 
Christensen the other day after making him 


review the whole codperative marketing situation in the 
United States. 


“Well, you know the Canadian 
movement started about thirty 
years ago in the organization of 
local farmers’ elevators,” Mr. 
Christensen answered, “but they 
found they couldn’t compete with 
the line elevator companies. So 
about 1905-06 the grain farmers 
acquired facilities in the terminal 
markets. In 1926, the United Grain 
Growers owned and operated 380 
and the Saskatchewan Elevator 
Association 451 country elevators, and several terminal 
elevators. Now the Canadian Wheat Producers, Ltd. 
is the name of the codperative selling agency for all 
three wheat pools, handling more than half of the 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta crops. When 
one farmers’ organization successfully handles more 
than 200,000,000 bushels of wheat, that shows what co- 
6peratives can do when properly managed and sup- 
ported.” 





~ 


CHRIS CHRISTENSEN 





* * * 


Concerning the successful management of this great 
farmers’ centralized selling agency, Mr. Christensen 
points out that in building from 
the ground up, farmers developed 
much capable leadership — first 
through the local elevators and then in the terminal 
markets, etc. The managerial element in the present 
big farmers’ codperative has been recruited largely 
from men who have had this earlier experience in man- 
aging smaller codperative efforts —farm-reared men 
with the farm viewpoint, sympathy and understanding, 
and to. whom coéperative marketing is something of a 
religion. “Technical experts for many lines have been 
summoned from the commercial field, but the commer- 
cial viewpoint has never been allowed to dominate,” 


TRAINING UP 
CO-OP MANAGERS 


says Mr. Christensen. 
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D7 October 22, 1927 


| A$100 Farm Library Free for the Asking! © 


Gy 1683 


That in Effect Is What the United States Department of Agriculture Offers Us 


|. Bulletins on Livestock and 
Dairy Subjects 
BEES 
w“7—Bee Raising. 
%i—Transferring Bees. 
g7s—European Foulbrood. 
1012-Outdoor Wintering. 
yoi4—Wintering Bees in Cellars. 
30399—Commercial Comb Honey. 
1084—American Foulbrood. 

DAIRY AND BEEF CATTLE 
612—Breeds of Beef Cattle. 
743—Feeding Dairy Cows. 4 
99—How to Eradicate Cattle Lice. 
9—Dehorning and Castrating Cattle. 

iry Herd Improvement. 
1917—Cattle-scab Control. 
1066—Finding - = ag by Teeth. 
1968—Judging ttle. 

ing Beef on the Farm. 
115—The Beef Calf. 
13%—Dairy-calf Feeding. 
13979—Beef Catfle in the Cotton Belt. 
1412—Management of Dairy Bulls. 
1415—Beef, Slaughtering and Curing. 
416—Fattening Beef Calves. 
14422—Udder Disease of Dairy Cows. 
142%—Saving Livestock in Southwest. 
1443—Breeds of Dairy Cattle. 
146—Cow Testing Associations. 
1470—Management of Dairy Cows. 
1214—Farm Dairy Houses. 
12772—Rentirg Dairy Farms. 


HOGS 
731—Tuberculosis of Hogs. 
834—Hog Cholera. 

%1—Hog Pastures in South. 
95—Hog Farming in Southeast. 
1085—Hog Lice and Mange. 
1133—Feeding Garbage to Hogs. 
118—Pork on the Farm. 
1244—Diseases of Swine. 
1%3—Breeds of Swine. 
1357—Castration of Hogs. 
14397—Swine Production. 
M5S—Fitting, Showing, and Judging Hogs. 
M487—Practical Hog Houses. 
14990—Hog-lot Equipment. 
1504—Feeding Sows and Litters. 
HORSES 
619—Breeds of Draft Horses. 
7799—How to Select a Sound Horse, 
83—Horse-breeding Suggestions. 
%2—Breeds of Light Horses. 
1030—Feeding Horses. 
114—Dourine of Horses. 
1368—Breaking and Training Colts. 
1419—Management of Work Horses. 
14993—Lice, Mange, and Ticks of Horses. 
15903—Contro!l of Horse Bots. 


SHEEP 
5%—Breeds of Sheep. 
713—Sheep Scab. 
7%—Eradication of Sheep Tick by Dipping. 
810—Equipment for Sheep Raising. 
0—Sheep' Raising for Beginners. 
Ns¥M—Castrating and Docking Lambs. 
1155—Diseases of Sheep. 


1172—Slaughtering and Use of Lamb and Mut- 


ton, 


81—Sheep Raising on Temporary Pastures. 


119—Judging Sheep. 
130—Parasitic Diseases of Sheep. 


HORSE, HOG, COW, AND SHEEP 
DISEASES 


784—Anthrax or Charbon. 
1355—Blackleg, Its Cause, Etc. 
118—Hemorrhagic Septicemia. 
1069—Tuberculosis in Livestock. 
1273—Stock Poisoning Death Camas. 
154—Loco-weed Disease. 
%6—Milk Fever. 
49—Rabies or Hydrophobia. 
&7—Screw Worms Affecting Animals. 
90—Spinose Ear Tick. 
157—Cattle Fever Tick Eradication. 
BARNS AND SILOS 
&25—Pit Silos. 
1350—Beef-cattle Barns. 
1393—Dairy-barn Ventilation. 
%4—Disinfection of Stables. 
FEEDING PROBLEMS 
724—Feeding Grain Sorghums. 
1125—Forage for the Cotton Belt. 
33—Feeding Garbage to Hogs.- 
$12—Livestock in Bluegrass Region. 
1006—Harvesting Crops With, Livestock. 
5#—Making and Feeding Silage. 
1095—Beet-top Silage. 2 
614—Hogging Down Crops. 
11799—Cottonseed Products for Livestock. 
DOGS, GOA ETC. 
1268—Sheep-killing —_" 
491—Breeds of Dogs. 
92—Goats: Milk Goats. 
1M3—Angora Goats. 


MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK 
BULLETINS 


1167—Breeding of Amimals. 
93—Bull Associations. 
&%—Butter Making on the Farm. 

Hides: Skinning, Curing, and Marketing. 
192—Livestock Shipping Associations. 
©2—Production of Clean Milk. 

%6—Cooling Milk and Cream. 











“T)ETWEEN now and next spring I should like to do some useful reading 

—read something that would make me more efficient and successful as 

a farmer. I wish you would suggest a list of Farmers’ Bulletins that 

I could order and read to advantage.” So said a good farmer-neighbor I saw 

this morning, and I have no doubt the sentiment reflects the feeling of tens of 
thousands of other farmers. 





The long nights are already here. 
longer from September 21 to December 21, and then 
shorter from December 21 to March 21. 
there are really more long nights in October, November, 
and December than in January, February, and March, and 
we ought to use them accordingly—if we can find some- 
thing useful to read and can afford to get it. 

Well, in the nearly 1600 Farmers’ Bulletins that have 
been issued by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, every farmer has the virtual equivalen 
farm library offered him free by the United States Gov- 


The nights grow 


Consequently 


t of a $100 


ernment. We do not need to have all these bulletins on our shelves in order to 
have the value of the $100 library; all we need is a list of the bulletins and the 
privilege of sending for them as we need them and are ready to read them. 

In this situation I have decided to offer our Progressive Farmer readers 
this week a classified list of Farmers’ Bulletins we have just prepared and a 
blank on page 19 on which subscribers may order up to ten bulletins for read- 
ing and reference during the long winter evenings that are just ahead. 


Let’s use the blank! 


CLARENCE POE. 








1315—Cleaning Milking Machines. 
1341—Mule Production. 
1097—Fly Annoyance in Stables. 


II. Bulletins on Field Crops 


ALFALFA 
636—Chalcis-fly in Seed. 
944—Garden Webworm in Alfalfa. 
982—Green Clover Worm in Alfalfa. 
1094—Alfalfa Caterpillar. 
1229—Utilization of Alfalfa. 
1283—How to Grow Alfalfa. 
1467—Commercial Varieties of Alfalfa. 
CLOVER 
579—Crimson Clover. 
676—Hulling Hard Clover Seed. 
693—Bur Clover. 
797—Growing Sweet Clover. 
836—Harvesting Sweet Clover Seed. 
971—Control of Clover Flower Midge. 
1142—Growing Crimson Clover. 
1151—Alsike. . 
1339—Red Clover Culture. 
1365—Clover Failure. 
1411—Crimson Clover-seed Production. 
1484—Clover-leaf Weevil. 
t510—Anthracnose and Clover Failure. 


414—Corn Cultivation. 

537—How to Grow an Acre of Corn. 
773—Corn Under Drouthy Conditions. 
875—Rough-headed Cornstalk Beetle. 
891—Corn-root Aphis. 

915—Reducing Corn-weevil Waste. 
948—The Rag-doll Seed Tester. 
950—Corn-root Worm in the South. 
1025—The Larger Cornstalk Borer. 
1029—Weevils in Corn in Gulf States. 
1124—Brown-spot of Corn. 

1149—Corn Growing in Southeast. 
1175—Better Seed Corn. 


1176—Root, Stalk, and Ear-rot Corn Diseases. 


1310—Corn Earworm. 


COTTON 
501—Cotton Under Weevil Conditions. 


775—Losses From Selling Cotton in the Seed. 


831—Red Spider on Cotton. 

890—How Insects Affect Cotton Plants. 
1015—Producing Supplies on Cotton Farms. 
1319—Cotton-dusting Machinery. 
1329—Boll-weevil Problem. 

1384—Community Cotton Production. 
1432—Pima and Upland Cotton in Arizona. 
1465—Cotton Ginning. 

COWPEAS 
1148—Culture and Varitties. 
1153—Cowpeas, Utilization. 
1308—Marketing Cowpea Seed Crop. 


HAY 
838—Harvesting Hay With Sweep Rake. 
943—Haymaking. 
977—Hay Caps. 
987—Saving Labor in Haymaking. 
990—Timothy. 
1009—Hay Stackers. 
126S—Methods of Marketing Hay. 
1525—Haying Equipment. 

OATS 
892—Spring Oat Production, 
1119--Fall-sown Oats. 

POTATOES 
753—Marketing Potatoes. 
847—Potato Storage and Houses. 
1050—Leading Southern Potatoes. 
1064—Production of Late Potatoes. 
1091—Loading Potatoes and Lining: Cars. 
1190—Growing an Acre of Potatoes. 
1205—Potato Production in the South. 
1316—Marketing Early Potatoes. 
1317—Marketing Late Potatoes. 





1332—How to Produce Seed Potatoes. 
1349—Spraying Potatoes. 
1367—Potato Tuber Diseases. 
1436—Why Potatoes Run Out. 
1462—Potato Leafhopper. 


RICE 
1086—How Insects Affect Crop Rice. 
1212—Control Straighthead of Rice. 
1420—Handling Rough Rice for High Grade. 


SORGHUM 
827—Shallu or “Egyptian Wheat.” 
972—How to Use Grain Sorghums. 
1137—How to Grow Grain Sorghums. 
1158—Sorghums for Forage. 


TOBACCO 
416—Cigar Leaf Tobacco. 
523—Curing Tobacco. 
571—Tobacco Culture. 
819—Tobacco Budworm. 
846—Tobacco Beetle. 
996—Steam Sterilization of Seedbeds. 
1352—Tobacco Flea Beetle: 
1356—Tobacco Hornworm Insecticide. 
142S—Tobacco Flea-beetle in Fire-cured Dis- 

trict. 
1489—Green June-beetle Larva. 
1494—Tobacco Cutworms. 


TREES 
622—Trees: Basket Willow Culture. 
1169—Deciduous Shade Tree Insects. 
1178—Tree Surgery. 
1208—Trees for Town and City Streets. 
1209—Planting and Care of Trees. 
1256—Slash Pine. 
1392—Black Walnut. 
1453—Growing Coniferous Trees. 
1481—Planting the Roadside. 
1482—Trees for Roadside Planting. 
1486—Long-leaf Pine Primer. 
1492—Arbor Day. 
1801—Nut Tree Propagation. 
1517—Loblolly Pine Primer. 


WHEAT 
885—Growing Wheat in the Southeast. 
1006—Wheat Jointworm. 
1041—Eelworm Disease of Wheat. 
1168—Winter Wheat Adapted to East. 
1213—Flag Smut of Wheat. 
1224—Wheat Scab. 
1226—Take-all of Wheat. 
1287—Foreign Material in Spring Wheat. 
1301—The Common White Wheats. 
133—Club Wheats. 
1323—Wheat Strawworm. 
1414—Rosette Disease of Wheat. 


WOODLANDS 
1071—Woodlands in the Southern States. 
1100—Coéperative Marketing of Forest Prod- 

ucts. 
1117—Forestry and Farm Income. 
1177—Care of Farm Woods. 
1210—Measuring and Marketing Farm Timber. 


731—Army Worm: True Army Worm. 
752—Falli Army Worm Control. 
945—Eradication of Bermuda Grass. 
1102—Crow in Relation to Agriculture. 
1217—Green Bug or Spring Grain Aphis. 
12%50—Stored Grain Pests. 

1483—Insect Pests in Stored Grain. 
1083—Hessian Fly Control. 

799—Carbon Disulphide as Insecticide. 
835—How to Detect Insect Outbreaks. 
610—Wild Onions, Eradication, 
687—Pastures, Eradication of Ferns From. 
1345—Root-knot, Cause and Control. 
1206—Corn Earworm, Enemy of Vetch. 
1258—Webworms Injurious to Crops. 
725—Wireworms. 


MISCELLANEOUS CROP AND FARM 
BULLETINS 
1058—Barberry, Destroy the Common. 
1464—Barley Culture. 
814—Bermuda Grass. 
768—Dwarf Broomcorn. 
958—Standard Broomcorn. 
1062—Buckwheat. 
1130—Carpet Grass. 
924—Crops: How to Increase Yields. 
981—Practices to Increase Yields, Kentucky 
and Tennessee. 
1000—Crop Systems for Arkansas. 
Plants Under Cultivation. 
Drugs. 


Spelt. 

1069—Frost and Prevention of Damage. 
786—Fall-sown Grains, Maryland and Virginia 
1254—Cultivated Grasses. 
1433—Secondary Cultivated Grasses. 
1476—Johnson Grass. 
304—Hops, Growing and Curing. 
606—Insects, Collecting for Study. 
1143—Lespedeza as a Forage Crop. 
793—Millet: Foxtail Millet. 
1162—Proso or Hog Millet. 
1147—Milo, a Valuable Grain Crop. 
1127—Peanut Growing. 
690—Peas: Field Peas as Forage. 
694—Peppermint and Spearmint. 
1048—Rhodes Grass. 
756—Rye Culture in the East. 
894—Rye Growing in Southeast. 
428—Testing Seeds in Home and School. 
1232—Seed Marketing Hints. 
147S—Soil Productivity: Crop Rotation. 
1389—Sorgo Syrup Manufacture. 
88—Harvesting Soybeans for Seed. 
1126—Sudan Grass. 
103—Sugar Cane Growing for Syrup. 
1267—Storage of Sweet Potatoes in Heated 

Tobacco Barns. 
1442—Storage of Sweet Potatoes. 
1276—Velvet Bean. 
515—Vetches. 
967—Purple Vetch. 


Note.—In next week’s Woman's Special 
a list of poultry and other bulletins of 
especial interest to farm women will be 
given and in our November 12 More 
Fruit Special a list of bulletins of fruit 
and vegetable crops. Look out for these. 


POEMS OF COUNTRY LIFE: 
“MIDDLE AGE GARDEN” ~ 


N UNUSUAL topic is the subject 
of these four verses by Eleanor 
Koenig :— 
* Jn my middle years 

I shall have, for content, 
An old-fashioned garden, 
With herbs and flowers blient. 


Basil, blessed thistle, 
Fennel, I shall grow; 
Rosemary, mint, spikenard; 
Tansy, row on row. 














Every afternoon 
I shall sit against a tree, 
And smell of the herbs 

1 dreams come to me. 


And there shall be roses, 
Pink, red, and white— 
Not forgetting roses 

For my delight! 


—Eleanor C. Koenig in “Herb Woman.” 


| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


HERE is still considerable time left 

to set out bulbs for blooming next 

spring, but we should at least decide 
just what we want and order promptly. 
A seedsman’s catalog will help us. Look 
for further suggestions in next week's 
“Farm Woman’s Special.” 


| WHAT FRIENDS ARE READING 


OST of all, I love those books 
written long ago that have stood 
the test of time and improve with 

repeated readings. Such things as Les 
Miserables by Hugo, Ivanhoe by Scott, 
David Copperfield and the other intensely 
interesting books by Dickens, Vanity 
Fair by Thackeray, and that delightful 
love story, Lorna Doone. In these best 
books great men talk to us, give us their 
most precious thoughts and pour their 
souls into ours. , 
MRS. E. W. DABBS, JR. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


‘OST men, when they think they are 
thinking, are merely rearranging 
their prejudices.—Knute Rockne. 
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Dairy and Beef Cattle 
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OCTOBER PASTURE ON MISS, A. & M. COLLEGE FARM. MARCH AND APRIL CALVES FROM THESE COWS WEIGHED 400 POUNDS WHEN WEANED OFF THIS PASTURE 


A FEED MIXTURE FOR DAIRY COWS 
“ READER is feeding dairy cows a mixture of 


cottonseed meal, ground oats, and cornmeal, and 

wants to know if he should add wheat bran and 
shorts at $46 per ton. For roughage, he has peavine 
and grass hay and is also feeding corn shucks by 
sprinkling the grain mixture over 
the shucks after they have been 
moistened. 

We doubt if it will pay our in- 
quirer to buy wheat bran and 
wheat shorts at $46 a ton to add 
to corn, oats, and cottonseed meal. 
It is also doubtful if bran or 
shorts should be substituted for 
any of the feeds now being used. 
Our reader does not state the price 
of his other feeds, but it is not 
likely that they are as high priced as bran and shorts 
at $46 per ton, except possibly the oats. Oats and 
wheat bran are about equal. in feeding value and if the 
oats can be sold for enough over $46 a ton to pay for 
making the exchange that might be done. Oats at 73.6 
cents a bushel cost $46 a ton. 

If the peavine hay is plentiful we also doubt the ad- 
visability of forcing the cows to eat low-grade roughage 
like corn shucks by sprinkling them with the ground 
grain feed. If there is not enough peavine hay to give 
the cows all they will eat, then the shucks may be fed 
and will be almost equal to the average grass hay; but 
neither grass hay nor shucks is a suitable roughage for 
dairy cows. 


SOYBEAN AND ALFALFA HAY 
A READER wants to know the feeding value of 





TAIT BUTLER 


“good No. 1 Laredo soybean hay compared with 
alfalfa, such as we usually get shipped into this 
territory.” 

Feeding trials at several experiment stations seem to 
indicate that extra good soybean hay is fully equal in 
feeding value to the average alfalfa shipped into the 
South. Possibly alfalfa hay of the same grade or 
quality as soybean hay may be slightly higher in feed- 
ing value, but the difference is slight and one is reason- 
ably safe in assuming that No. 1 soybean hay is fully 
equal to the average quality of alfalfa hay. These 
statements are based on actual feeding trials or tests, 
but Henry and Morrison in Feeds and Feeding give the 
digestible nutrients in the two hays as follows :— 
Soybean hay Alfalfa hay 

11.7 10.6 
39.0 
0.9 


Digestible protein 
Digestible carbohydrates 
UU. GE oo bbk bcdin cedeveccsaceces 


DIXIE BUTTER CONTEST 
"Tne third Dixie Butter Contest has just been com- 


eeeeretreeee 


pleted and proved the largest exhibit of Southern 
creamery butter ever made. 

The number of entries has gained each year and this 
year there were 42 entries of butter from 11 states, the 
largest number yet had. Three states, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, and Alabama had five or more entries per- 
mitting them to compete for the silver cup and the state 
silver medals. 

Frank Henegar, of McMinnville, Tenn., won first 
and the gold medal with a score of 93. J. Ripley 
Steele, of Columbia, Tenn., won second and the silver 
medal with a score of 92.75. 

The silver cup offered to the state having the five 
highest scoring entries was won by Tennessee again by 


By TAIT BUTLER 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


a smal margin over Mississippi with Alabama a close 
third. The state silver medal for Alabama was won 
by E. G. Davidson of Demopolis, and the Mississippi 
medal was won by Guy Wilkinson of Gloster. 

The butter was judged by Mr. Albert Fenger, dairy 
manufacturing specialist of Mississippi; Prof. Thos. B. 
Harrison, University of Tennessee; and Joel G. Wink- 
jer of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.; and while they did not find the 
quality of butter quite up to the standard of last year, 
this fact was not surprising owing to the extreme hot 
and dry weather at the time this butter was being made, 
but there was a distinct improvement in the workman- 
ship, there being very few criticisms other than on 
flavor. 

Detailed lists of winners follow :— 

Winners of Silver Cup 





Frank Henegar, McMinville, Tenn. ........++.... 93.00 
J. Ripley Steele, Columbia, Tenn. ............000005 92.75 
Lesley F. Vantrease, Gallatin, Tenn. ............ 92.33 
Granville Pinkston, Fayetteville, Tenn, ........... 92.33 
W. D. Putnam, Nolensville, Tenn. .........+.+..+. 92.00 

BI 0c kaw hdie 4 ha nbs 0 40Feb est hove cagreczerie 92.48 

Five High Entries From Mississippi 

Guy Wilkinson, Gloster, Miss, ..........sceeeeeess 92.50 
M. C. Cooper, A. & M. College, Miss. ............ 92.33 
Ivan D. Cook, McComb, Miss. .......-++..eesese0% 92.33 
G. M. Young, Brokhaven, Miss. ...........seeesee- 92.16 
R. L. Campbell, Columbus, Miss, .........+.+sse00++ 91.33 

BI so ns dek y Thain ee eo i th vow ciate rdas 92.13 

Other Scores Were as Follows 

Dh Ke. Beeehesed, -Cenae, VS. cesses: pcecccovecsess 92.33 
S. Vander Veen, Murfreesboro, Tenn. ............ 90.66 
A. J. Johnson, Lexington, Miss, ...........000++0: 90.25 
Geo. Diamond, Petersburg, Tenn. ...............+- 90.66 
Hugh Allen, Dunlap, Tenn. ............cceceeceeees 91.33 
C, F. Burkhart, Shreveport, La. .......cccccsecces 90.66 
E. A. Smith, Montgomery, Ala. ............sse00- 91.66 
E. G. Davidson, Demopolis, Ala, ...........0.e+00 92.33 
C. F. Butts, Montgomery, Ala. ..........sseerees 91.33 
-P. C. Blown, Crescent Valley, Texas ............-- 91.33 
Marvin T. Mount, Chapel Hill, Tenn. ............ 90.16 
BE, Ds PR, GRPIMME, TORS ccccccccescccscccccesese 91.00 
A. L. Baldridge, Baton Rouge, La. ............-+++ 90.00 


A. L. Gengler, Nashville, Tenn. ...........0.se00e- 91.83 
Hermon Larson, Memphis, Tenn. 


OATS WILL NOT DRY UP MILK COW 


EVERAL of our readers have written us lately 
asking if “giving a cow oats will dry her up.” 

It is difficult to imagine how such an absurd 
belief could have arisen. Oats make a splendid feed 
for dairy cows; in fact, it is difficult to find a better 
single feed than ground oats for cows. 

Sometimes it is sheaf oats, or the oat grain and straw 
or unthreshed oats that is charged with “drying the 
cows up.” In such a case there is likely to be too much 
straw—a very low-grade roughage—in proportion to the 
grain, therefore the cow fed unthreshed oats or oats in 
the straw is not likely to get grain enough, while at the 
same time being compelled to eat a very low-grade 
roughage. 

Oats will not dry up a cow if she gets enough of the 
grain. 


=o ~ 
Better Outlook for Cattle Growing 


ROBABLY at no time since before the outbreak 
of the World War have the opportunities for both 
raising and finishing cattle been as favorable as at 
this time. ‘Cottonseed meal is cheap. It is the South’s 
basic feed and more intelligent use should be made of 
it. Considering the very unusual possibilities which we 
have for producing cattle, more especially since the 
' 


eradication of the cattle tick and the trend of farmers 
toward the making of pastures, the outlook is bright 
for taking advantage of a high protein concentrate, 
having both a high feeding and fertilizing value. 

There is no concentrate put on the market which ig 
as cheap per unit of protein and it is to the interest of 
every livestock minded farmer to take advantage of it 
in such ways as he can. Even when it was very much 
higher than it is today the Northern and Western farm- 
ers were using it because of its high protein content, 
paying transportation on the commodity and shipping 
the finished product in part back to the South for con- 
sumption. It certainly bespeaks a condition which 
should not exist. It seems that we, as livestock folks 
and farmers, have never really appreciated the value of 
this commodity. Now is a good time to look into the 
possibilities of using it. 

It is not yet too late for those who might wish to 
feed cattle to do so. With any reasonable margin and 
the trend of cattle prices going upward, the chances are 
very favorable for the making of a little cash profit in 
addition to the manure acquired through the feeding 
operation which is a big asset in any livestock work. 


With a little corn silage or hay, cottonseed meal and 
hulls can be made to serve a useful purpose, and for 
beef cattle finishing for short periods it is not altogether 
essential to have the silage or hay to supplement, al- 
though it is better, especially from the standpoint of 
obtaining a higher finish. Now is the time to give this 
matter attention. Let us as livestock folks take advan- 
tage of every possibility. This is one of them. 

R. S. CURTIS. 
ee) 

HE greatest butterfat record ever made in the 

United States has recently been made by a seven- 

year-old Holstein cow, Daisy Aggie Ormsby IIL 
She is owned by Lakefield Farms of Michigan and pro- 
duced 1,286 pounds of butterfat in a year, and 33,140 
pounds of milk. This is equal to 1,607 pounds of but- 
ter containing 80 per cent butterfat, or nearly 4% 
pounds for each day in the year. 


| A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 


Butter Marketing 


HEN the Land O’ Lakes Creameries, Inc., start- 
ed six years ago, only 32 per cent of their but- 
ter could be marketed under a brand. In 1926 
over 70 per cent of their butter sold as Land O’ Lakes. 
This organization has been influential in improving the 
quality of butter but it is difficult to say 
just how much more the farmers have re- 
ceived for it. In being able to sell their 
butter under a brand, opportunity has been 
given to advertise it which has assisted in 
— enlarging its market. Through organi- 
zation they have directed butter to markets that would 
pay a higher price and have prevented an oversupply in 
any one of the primary markets. They have improved 
the method of distributing and selling butter, which has 
undoubtedly raised the price of all butter... . Large 
and efficiently operated creameries outside this organi- 
zation have profited and have been able to secure bettet 
returns for their patrons because of the work of the 
Land O’ Lakes Creameries, Inc. It is of tremendous 
advantage to the butter industry to have a large volume 
of butter marketed codperatively. Grading butter, sell- 
ing it under a brand, preventing gluts in any one mar- 
ket, the improvement of quality, the storage of surplus 
during the peak of production, and many other things 
which can be done collectively are most valuable and 
helpful in securing good prices for butter.—Hoard’s 
Dairyman. 
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First Ton-litter Show 


HE FIRST ton-litter hog show in 

Alabama was staged at the Union 
Stock Yards, Montgomery, October 5-6. 
Twenty ton-litters were entered. The 
average number of 
pigs per litter was 
nine. Cash prizes to- 
taling $500 were 
awarded. They were 
presented by the Un- 
ion Stock Yards, of 
which Harry Snow 
is manager. 

In addition, A. A. 
Lauderdale, county 
agent of Shelby 
County, was given a trip to the Interna- 
tional Live Stock Show in Chicago this 
year. 

The show was arranged by F. W. 
Burns, extension livestock specialist, Au- 
burn, in codperation with the Union Stock 
Yards. Other livestock workers took part 
in it. 

First prize, $75, was won by T. J. Ko- 
pecky, of Selma. His litter of Chester 
White hogs weighed 1,970 pounds, al- 
though they were only 152 days old. To 
make the ton-litter roll a farmer must 
make his litter produce a ton of pork in 
180 days. Mr. Kopecky’s daughter was 
largely responsible for winning this prize. 





P. 0. DAVIS 


* Second prize was awarded to D. K. 
Webster, of Shelby County, on a litter 
of Poland Chinas; third prize to J. W. 
Baxter, Huntsville; fourth to J: C. Nunn, 
Loachapoka ; and fifth to C. J. Culberson, 
Rockford. 

Smaller prizes on fat barrows were 
awarded as follows: D. K. Webster, Co- 
lumbiana; J. C. Nunn; J. W. Helms, 
Ozark; T. J. Kopecky; and J. M. Hop- 
kins, Wilsonville. 

The records of Mr. Kopecky show that 
it cost him $5.40 per 100 pounds to pro- 
duce pork, which left him a handsome 
profit. It cost Mr. Webster $5 per 100 
pounds. 


These 20 farmers in the ton-litter con- 
test fed their hogs as recommended by 
Mr. Burns through their county agents. 
They fed a mixture composed of 60 pounds 
corn, 32 pounds shorts, and 8 pounds of 
45 per cent tankage. Some of them used 
a self-feeder while others fed twice daily 
as much as the hogs would eat. 


In addition they had access to good pas- 
tures and to a good mineral mixture com- 
posed of equal parts, by weight, of lime, 
charcoal, and salt. 

On the last day of the show a codp- 








By P. O. DAVIS 
Editor, Alabama Extension Service 


erative sale was conducted. J. D. Moore, 
extension marketing specialist at Auburn, 
and others took part in it. The hogs 
brought $11.35 per 100 pounds, which 
was $1.35 above the Montgomery market. 
Three cars of hard hogs were sold in 
connection with the ton-litter hogs. 


To Have School Farms 


HERE are 11 secondary agricultural 

schools in Alabama and each of them 
is to have a demonstration farm. The 
last legislature provided for this. It pro- 
vided that demonstration farms be es- 
tablished at three of these during the 
fiscal year beginning October 1, 1927; 
three each of the succeeding two years; 
and two the fourth year. 

These schools are located at Jackson, 
Evergreen, Abbeville, Wetumpka, Syla- 
cauga, Cuba, Blountsville, Albertville, 
Hamilton, Athens, and Lineville. These 
demonstration farms will be under the 
supervision of the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute. The policy will be to work 
jointly with the State Department of Ed- 
ucation and officials of the school. The 
county agents will assist. 

The law appropriated $17,500 for es- 
tablishing these demonstration farms. 
Each must have at least 120 acres of 
land at or near the school; and each will 
have an annual maintenance appropriation 
of $3,500 plus returns from the farm. 

The committee in charge of establishing 
these farms is composed of S. M. Dun- 
woody, commissioner of agriculture and 
industries, Dean M. J. Funchess, of the 
College of Agriculture and director of 
the experiment station; L. N. Duncan, 
director, extension service; J. B. Hobdy, 
director of vocational education, ‘State 
Department of Education, Montgomery; 
and S. A. Burns, a farmer of Talladega, 
who was appointed by Governor Bibb 
Graves. 


To Start Branch Stations 

HE committee which is in charge of 

locating five branch experiment sta- 
tions on as many soil divisions in Ala- 
bama to be operated in connection with 
the experiment station of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, will begin 
work in November. They will establish 
two of these stations during the fiscal 
year beginning October 1, 1927. This 
is required by law. The other three will 
be established during the fiscal year be- 
ginning October 1, 1928. 


Prof. M. J. Funchess, dean of the Col- 


lege of Agriculture at Auburn, is chair- 
man of the committee. The other mem- 
bers are Hon. S. M. Dunwoody, commis- 
sioner of agriculture (ex-officio member), 
and R. J. Goode, Gastonburg, appointed 
by Governor Bibb Graves. 


The five soil divisions on each of which 
a branch station will be located are the 
Tennessee Valley, Sand Mountain, the 
Wiregrass region, the Black Belt, and 
the Gulf Coast. 

Prof. Funchess announced that the 
committee will consider propositions from 
different towns and counties. They must 
have suitable land for conducting the ex- 
perimental work. Accessibility will be 
considered. Each station will become the 
agricultural center for the farmers on 
the soil type being served by it; and this 
requires that it be located as conveniently 
as possible to the largest number. 


Autauga County Leads 
UTAUGA County, which has been 


one of the leaders in codperative 
work in Alabama is destined to continue 
in the front ranks. L. C. Rew, who be- 
came county agent in that county on 
July 15, 1927, reports that the goal for 
the county this season is 6,000 bales of 
cotton for codperative marketing. Up to 
the first of October, 35,000 pounds of 
hairy vetch seed had been ordered. Fer- 
tilizer will be bought codperatively; and 
the plan is to enroll 200 boys in cotton, 
pig, and other clubs. 

Mr. Rew does not claim all the credit 
for this work. He says that it is due 
to the splendid farmers of the county, to 
the county officials, and to the business 
men of the town. 


New Market Man 

. B. SYLVEST, agricultural agent for 

the Southern Railway, with headquar- 
ters at Selma, has joined the Extension 
Service of the Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute. He will engage in marketing 
work with J. D. Moore, extension market- 
ing specialist. 

Mr. Sylvest graduated at Auburn in 
1925. For a few months he was with 
the Buckeye Cotton Oil Company, and 
then went with the Southern Railway. 
Although he was agricultural agent, he 
devoted most of his time to marketing, in 
which he made a conspicuous success. 
He worked in codperation with the coun- 
ty agents and also the state and county 
farm bureaus. 
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Alabama Farm News and Facts 


A Cross Section of Agricultural Activity in a Progressive State 


Mr. Sylvest was born and reared on a 
dairy farm in Franklinton, La. 


Brown Succeeds Gibbons 


ULIAN BROWN has succeeded S. H. 

Gibbons as horticulturist for the Ex- 
tension Service, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute. Mr. Gibbons went to Baldwin 
County as county agent. 


Mr. Brown is one of a family of hor- 
ticulturists. His brother, Lyle, is ex- 
tension horticulturist in Mississippi; and 
another brother, Otto, is extension for- 
ester in Alabama. In 1924, Mr. Brown 
graduated at Auburn, specializing in hor- 
ticulture. He spent 18 months in gov- 
ernment service as an inspector of fruits 
and vegetables in Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, and Arkansas. For two years he 
has been in the State Department of Ag- 
riculture as nursery inspector. 


New Poultry Year 


. A. TROLLOPE, extension poultry- 
man, has sent a memorandum to the 
county agents advising them that the new 
poultry year will begin November 1. The 
demonstration flock reports for 1926-1927 
will close with the October reports. 
Meantime, owners of these flocks and 
other poultrymen will have an opportun- 
ity to enlist in farm flock demonstration 
work. Each demonstration flock is the 
poultry center for a county. The county 
farm and home demonstration agents as- 
sist poultrymen and farmers in conducting 
their demonstration flocks. 


| CARE OF HERD BULL 


RITING on the Care and Manage- 

ment of the Herd Bull, F. W. 
Burns, extension livestock specialist, said : 
“The sire has often-been called ‘half of 
the herd.’ This is true when the sire and 
dams are of equal breeding. But, if the 
sire is superior to the dams he is more 
than half.of the herd, for all improve- 
ment must come from him. The value 
of a bull is determined chiefly by his in- 
fluence on the production of his daugh- 
ters. In order to determine this influence, 
production records of his daughters and 
their dams must be kept. 

“The bull should not be pampered but 
should be kept in a thrifty, growing con- 
dition. 

Most bulls are sufficiently mature for 
light service at from 10 to 12 months of 
age. It is not advisable to breed to more 
than five or six cows before he is one 
year of age. From 12 to 15 months, not 








over one or two per week should be bred.” 





: A FIELD OF CORN LIKE THIS WILL CONSIDERABLY LESSEN A FARMER’S INTEREST IN THE PRICE OF FEEDSTUFF 
{t was grown by A. J. S. Tyler on Robert Jemison, Jr.’s Spring Lake farm, Rt. 5, Birmingham, Alabama. This 20 acres of corn followed oats and crimson clover. Approximately 600 pounds 


af 12-2%4-2 fertilizer together with a light application of stable manure was used. The corn was cut the second week in September and made 15 tons of ensilage per acre. 
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Protect Your Corn Against Weevils | 


Carbon Disulphide Will Make Their Life of Destruction Short 


By PAUL TABOR 
Associate Professor of Agronomy, Georgia State College of Agriculture 


HE farmers of Georgia south of At- 


lanta have made a good crop of corn 


and nature has produced a bumper crop 
of weevils in the same territory. Unless 
the weevils are con- 
trolled there will be 


stored corn than 
usual. 

The weevils can be 
controlled by heat or 
cold or by chemicals 
that will kill them 
or drive them away. 

The use of heat 
may be practical to 
a small extent in the flue-cured tobacco 
district. If the corn is shelled and the 
bags placed in the tobacco curing houses 
up where the tobacco hangs and the 
house heated to 130 to 135 degrees Fah- 
renreit for 24 to 36 hours both the old 
weevils and eggs will be destroyed. I 
have never seen this method tried but 
know it has been successfully used in 
laboratories where the conditions were 
not so favorable for good heating as in 
the tobacco barns. It will be a rather 
difficult way of ridding the corn of wee- 
vils however. 


Continued cold will control the weevil 
but cold storage of corn is too expensive 
to be practical and the winters we have 
are barely cold enough to slow them up. 
During the mild fall and spring weather 
these insects can play havoc. 

The use of chemicals is apparently the 





PAUL TABOR 


more damage to the 


most practical method of combating 
these pests. Of the number of chemicals 
that will kill or drive the weevil away 
carbon disulphide is the most practical. 
Moth balls used to protect clothes and 
paradichlorobenzene used in protecting 
peach trees against borers will protect 
against the weevil but both will leave the 
corn with a bad odor. Ethyl acetate- 
carbon tetrachloride mixture has not been 
very efficient in tests at Athens, and is 
more expensive than the crude carbon 
disulphide. 

In using carbon disulphide the first 
thing to do is to get a grade of this 
chemical less expensive than the chem- 
ically pure product sold at drug stores 


for 30 to 50 cents per pound, The Col-. 


lege of Agriculture at Athens has been 
using a cheap crude carbon disulphide 
with satisfactory results for a number of 
years, and its cost in moderate quantities 
is from 7 to 12 cents per pound. It leaves 
a residue of sulphur on evaporating but 
this is not objectionable. 


The corn should be in a tight bin or 
crib so the gas will not waste before it 
has killed the weevils. Open cribs may 
be made tight enough by tacking and 
pasting building paper on their sides. 
Piles of corn in warehouses may be made 
ready for treatment by spreading papers, 
old quilts, burlap or bagging over the 
sides of the pile and covering with dirt 


or sawdust a potato bank is covered. 

In using carbon disulphide the follow- 
ing instructions by Dr. W. E. Hinds, of 
Louisiana State University, one of the 
leading entomologists of the United 
States, need to be observed :— 


“1, Investigation has shown that the 
amount of liquid carbon disulphide re- 
quired for killing grain insects is greater 
than has been recommended usually, and 
ranges up to about 20 pounds per 1,000 
cubic feet in ordinary rooms where the 
walls and floors have not been made es- 
pecially tight. 

“2. In large masses of corn containing 
more than 1,000 bushels where the corn 
still has the husk on, it is possible to kill 
enough of the weevils in the interior of 
the mass to pay for the fumigation even 
if the mass is entirely open to the air 
around and above it. It would be better 
in this case to increase the amount of 
disulphide to 25 or 30 pounds, dividing it 
into two equal lots and applying one lot 
at first and then the other after an interval 
of an hour. The liquid may be poured 
directly on the grain as it will not injure 
it for feeding purposes or in germina- 
tion. It is hardly possible to treat husked 
or even shelled corn without having a 
tight room in which to do the work. 

“3. In fumigating corn in the crib or 
storage room it is best to level off the 
corn and if the husk is on to throw out 
enough ears to leave five shallow holes, 
distributed over the pile. A proportional 
part of the entire dosage is then poured 


into each hole and the ears quickly ge. 
placed. The room should then be closed 
as tightly as possible and may be left 
closed indefinitely. The best results age 
obtained by doing this work when 
temperature is about 75 degrees Fahren. 
heit. Fumigation should begin at 10 of 
11 o’clock in the morning so that the 
warmer temperature of the midday 
increase the effectiveness of the gas. Iq 
practical work it has been found inadyis. 
able to try fumigation with carbon disyl. 
phide when the temperature is below @ 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

“4. The danger with carbon disulphide 
is practically of the same nature as that 
with gasoline. The only peculiar thing 
about carbon disulphide is that the vapor 
ignites at a lower temperature than gaso. 
line. There must therefore be no smok- 
ing or carrying around lights where 
carbon disulphide vapor is strong. Evep 
the heavy striking of a nail with a ham- 
mer might cause an explosion if the nec. 
essary density of vapor were present.” 

With the inexpensive grade of carbon 
disulphide the cost of treating corn ade- 
quately to kill the weevils should be less 
than 5 cents per bushel. It can be done at 
less than 2 cents per bushel where large 
quantities are treated in a crib made for 
this purpose. 

For a more complete discussion of the 
use of carbon disulphide see United States 
Farmers’ Bulletin 799. 


OVERNMENT figures indicate 

about 10,000,000 Jerseys in “the 
United States, of which approximately 
300,000 are registered purebreds. 


Garden, Orchard, and Home Grounds 


By L. A. NIVEN 
Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Seven Timely Garden and Orchard 
Reminders 
| bead is a good time to: plant bulbs. 
Put in a supply of them. Include a 
few of the tulips and crocus, because 
these are quite early. Don’t overlook the 
more gorgeous hya- 
cinths. Some of the 
jonquils and narcis- 
sus should also be 
included. 


2. When spraying 
peach trees for scale, 
Bordeaux mixture 
should be added to 
the oil spray in or- 
der to kill leaf curl 
and other spores. 
The lime-sulphur will kill these spores, 
but the oil spray alone will not. 





3. Bermuda grass makes a fine lawn 
in the South, but it does not remain 
green all winter. To have a green win- 
ter lawn, mow the Bermuda closely now, 
rake it over, and sow on top of it a heavy 
seeding of English rye grass. Do this 
before a rain. If some dry or powdered 
poultry or sheep manure is available, 
scatter on top of the seed just after 
sowing. 

4. In planning for the winter spraying, 
remember that the oil sprays are more 
efficient in controlling San Jose scale. 
The concentrated lime-sulphur will give 
a fair degree of control, probably 75 to 
90 per cent, but the oil sprays, properly 
applied will give 95 to 98 per cent con- 
trol. Then, too, the oil sprays are much 
less objectionable to those applying them 
than the lime-sulphur. 

5. How about the strawberry plants? 
If new ones haven’t been set, now is a 
good time to put them in. And remem- 
ber that strawberries, like other crops, 
are not going to do their best unless they 
are put in well prepared, fertile, and well- 
drained soil. Select the right piece of 
ground and then take some pains to pre- 
pare it well, and much of the work of 


guaranteeing a good crop will have been 
accomplished. 

6. Give the garden and orchard a thor- 
ough cleaning at the first opportunity. 
Neither the garden nor orchard should 
be allowed to go into winter wrapped up 
in weeds and grass. We know these 
materials, when rotted, help the soil, but 
they do so much more harm in harboring 
harmful insects and fungous diseases that 
it is simply bad business to allow them 
to go through the winter on top of the 
soil. Either take off and burn or chop 
to pieces and plow under. 

7. It is getting time for the last call 
for cover crops: in the garden and or- 
chard. Any portion of the garden that 
does not. have winter vegetables on it 
should by all means have some kind of a 
green coat during the winter. Even 
where the vegetables are growing in the 
garden, it is best to put in a cover crop 
of some kind in the middles, because it 
is next to impossible to get too much 
organic matter in the garden soil. This 
is also true of orchard, but doubly so of 
the garden. 


Plant Peony Bulbs in Fall 


3 HEN is the right time to plant 
peonies, and do you plant the seed 
or roots?” 

Early fall is the best time to plant 
peonies, preferably October to early No- 
vember. They are grown from roots or 
bulbs, and may be bought from seed 
stores in the same way that jonquils, 
hyacinths, and narcissus are bought. It 
is advisable to secure bulbs that are large 
and have at least three to five eyes. 


New Peach Pest to Fight 
HE Oriental peach moth is pretty 


well scattered over the peach sections - 


of the United States. Many of these, it 
seems, live over winter at or near the 


base of the tree. For this reason, an ap- 
plication of paradichlorobenzene to con- 
trol peach tree borers will also kill many 
of the moths. If one has been troubled 
with this insect it is best to give an ap- 
plication of paradichlorobenzene, even 
though the peach tree borer may not be 
present. 


Time Required for Lettuce to Head 
” HAT are the best varieties of let- 

tuce and how long before it heads 
from the time the seed is sowed?” 

Big Boston and Iceberg are the two 
leading varieties. Usually 12 to 15 weeks 
is required from the time seed are sowed 
until the heads are formed and they are 
ready to use. This will vary with the 
kind of soil, etc., but 12 to 15 weeks is 
the average. 


Store Pepper and Okra Plants 


UST before the first frost appears, 

pull up pepper and okra plants that 
still have green fruit on them, and hang 
bottom side upwards in a barn loft, cel- 
lar, or other place where they will re- 
ceive enough protection to prevent freez- 
ing. Handle them in the same way that 
green tomatoes are handled. If they are 
stored in this way, okra and peppers that 
are quite delicious may be had for sev- 
eral weeks after frost has appeared. This 
is far better than leaving the plants in 
the garden for the frost to destroy them 
and to end the season abruptly. 


Orchard Cover Crop Important 


OT only to enrich the soil, but to 

prevent it from washing, there 
should be a winter cover crop in the 
orchard. Clean cultivation in the sum- 
mer is, as a rule, desirable, especially the 
first part of it. Even where peas or soy- 
beans may have been planted in mid- 
summer, these should be either plowed 


under or harvested and a winter cover 
crop put in now. A legume is preferable. 
Hairy vetch is a good one; bur clover 
is fine in the lower part of the South, or 
where sand predominates. In much of 
the upper part of the South, crimson 
clover is one of best winter cover crops. 

No matter what you decide to sow, put 
it in now, as one of the biggest secrets 
of success with winter cover crops is 
sowing in time. If conditions are such 
that the legumes cannot be put in, at least 
sow some of the small grains. Use rye 
on poor land, and wheat, oats, or barley 
on fertile soil, and keep in mind that 
winter cover crops serve the useful pur- 
pose of préventing soil washing, as well 
as enriching the soil. 


Make the Whole Garden Green 


NLY a small amount of the space m 

most gardens grows vegetables dur- 
ing winter. We have been in several 
Southern States in the past few weeks, 
and our observation is that, just as has 
always been the case, a goodly portion 
of many of the home gardens now have 
in them more weeds and grass than vege- 
tables. We believe the garden may be 
just as profitably used for growing fall 
and winter vegetables as for spring and 
summer, but until we do get to using the 
ground the year round, we should at least 


have the idle space occupied with winter. 


cover crops during fall and winter.” 

There is no such thing as making the 
garden spot too rich for most vegetables. 
Organic matter must be supplied, and 
even with the stable manure that is usu- 
ally applied, there is still need for all 
the green manure that can be secured by 
the growth of cover crops. 

Hairy vetch, crimson clover, bur clo- 
ver, and Melilotus indica are some of 
the leading legume cover crops. All of 
these, of course, must be inoculated. If 
for any reason one does not care to sow 
these legumes, at least put in some of the 
grains, such as rye, barley, wheat or oats. 
Put in early in order to get as much 
growth as possible by early spring. 
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OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 











Getting Even 


HAD the experience recently of trying 
to reconcile a man and his wife. For 
several years things had not been going 
smoothly with them, and I tried to find 
out the reason. Fi- 
nally, I asked them 
point blank if they 
had not both been 
trying to “get even 
with each other.” 
They admitted it, 
said they would not 
do it again, and went 
hap- 
py - apparently hap 
“Getting even” is one of the worst 
rocks in the pathway of the marriage boat. 

’ People cannot smooth the way of life 

for each other by trying to “get even.” 

Most so-called slights are imaginary. 
Our pride wounded, we get stiff, and then 

our dignity digs a grave for our affec- 
tions. 

The little, uneven places in each day’s 
life need a lot of charity and forgiveness. 
We cannot harbor slights and reach the 
haven of happiness. 

It is said that there are about 600 
muscles in the human body. I do not 
know how many nerves there are, but the 
spirit of getting even will greatly multi- 
ply their sensitiveness. 

People who try to get even always get 
at odds. 

We boys used to play a game which 
we called, “Do as you are done by.” Each 
boy was supposed to kick back as hard 
as he was kicked, cuffed, or slapped. 
Well, you know what happened. The in- 
stinct to “go people one better” asserted 
itself and our good-natured play always 
ended in a fight. 

“A soft answer turneth away wrath,” 
was spoken long ago. It is still true. 

Some of the finest friendships of the 
world have been ruined by the desire to 
“get even.” There is an animal hunger 
in us that calls for revenge, but revenge 
has no place in ‘love, especially in the 
hearts of Christians. 

There is a divine way of being human. 
It will enable people to live happily to- 
gether if they will practice it. I will 
state it thus: Endeavor to out-do each 
other in doing good to each other! 

There is much in every home that calls 
for forbearance. Some time each day 
you and I ought to forgive and forget. 
If a polecat gets into your cellar, you are 
in two difficulties: (1) It is unpleasant 
to have him there, and (2) you do not 
dare to drive him out. The best thing to 
do is to leave the door open and allow 
him to walk out. 

Remember: We cannot get ahead by 
“getting even.” 

The Master said, “If thine enemy hun- 
ger, feed him; if he thirst, give him 
drink.” Go the second mile and God 
will even up the uneven places in our 
hearts and homes. 


WHAT TO READ EACH NIGHT 


FrosLowine are appropriate and 
beautiful passages for the whole 
family to read together each night for 
the coming week :— 


Friday, October 21.—The Coming of the 
King, Mark 11:1-19. 

Saturday, October 22.—The Return of the 
King, Mark 16. 

Sunday, Somber 23.—The Holy Child Jesus, 


Luke 2:25 
ae 2%4.—Heralded and Bap- 

















ates, 


Tuesday, October 25.—Jesus 
Luke 4:14.30. 

i ad October 26.—Jesus and His Dis- 
ciples, Luke 6:12-38. 

Thursday, October 27.—Home Life and Pray- 
er Life, Luke 10:38 to 11:13. 

Friday, October 28.—Fear Not, Luke 12:22- 40. 
mg a October 29.—The Father's Love, 


at Nazareth, 


Memory Verses: Mark 11:9; 16:19; Luke 





A dinner table extending 
from E] Paso, Texas to Paris! 
Such a table would be needed 


to serve all the people who sit down 
each day to Perfection-cooked meals! 
Four and a half million Perfection Oil 
Stoves are now in use; each year they 
outsell all others combined. Why? 


First, because Perfections offer every 
modern feature: Gas-speed -« - Instant 
lighting - - Ease and perfect safety of 
operation - - Clean heat—no smoke, 


Jose miles long 


This beautiful, dove-gray 
and snow-white enameled 
model -has Giant Superfex 
burners, enlarged grate sur- 
face, three handy shelves 
and Perfection’s famous, 
long chimneys which 
multiply cooking: heat. 






wouldsbe required 
toserve the meals 
cooked to-day on 
Perfections 


soot or odor -- Handsome, enameled 
models and new, soft colors—dove-gray, 
sea-blue, snow-white. 


Second, because Perfections have given 
complete cooking satisfaction for 40 
years. Their reputation for good service 
has spread all over the world. 


The newest, most modern stoves, with 
the oldest and best reputation! See 
them at any dealer’s. 

PERFECTION STOVE CO. -7609 Platt Ave., Cleveland, O, 


Sold in Canada by The Sheet Metal Products Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario 


PERFECTION 


Oil Stoves 


and Ovens 








TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE OF ADS 


YOU MUST SAY 


“I SAW YOUR AD IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 
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2:40; 3:16; 4:16; 6:20; 11:13; 12:32; 15:20. 
(Copgright, ty Sunday School Times Company) 
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E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 
ments RELIABLE, If in writing advertisers and 
ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will 








| report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 

Advertisements | days from date of order, we will refund cost price of 
Guaranteed article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 

on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 

—— Reliable fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising col- 


umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 
tween reliabl and their patrons, how- 
ever; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real 
estate, because buyers should personally investigate 
land before purchasing. 
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A School Shop for $150 


Intelligent Community Co-operation Makes School and Farm Progress Possible 


Above—Men of Centerville, Elbert County, Ga., 
cutting logs to produce lumber for their farm shop. 








OU may possibly remember that 

in the October 1 issue of The 
Progressive Farmer we discussed 
farm shop work as a part of the 
course in vocational agriculture. If 
you do, you recall that we said a 
school shop building was almost a 
necessity if this work was done prop- 
erly. You may have thought, at the 
time you read this, that such a build- 
ing would be very costly, but below 
you will find a story about how one 
community erected such a building 
for $150.—Editor. 








HE vocational shop building just 

completed at the Centerville Consoli- 
dated School, Elbert County, Ga., was 
built as a community project. 


Two factors made the building of a 
vocational shop almost a necessity. The 
first factor, that of maintaining and oper- 
ating the four school trucks with less ex- 
pense, was an economic situation. The 
second factor was a demand from the vo- 
cational boys and their dads for more 
practical shop work in their vocational 
agricultural courses. 

At a general meeting, called at the 
school building, the state vocational shop 
plans were studied and discussed. Esti- 
mates were prepared showing the amount 
of lumber and sheet steel that would be 
needed for a building 20 by 40 feet. 

Three men in the community agreed to 
give the logs for the lumber. One man 
agreed to saw the bill of lumber. All 
those at the meeting agreed to help cut 
and haul the logs. A committee was ap- 
pointed to see that the cement foundation 
was made, and that it was ready in time. 

The men and boys of the community 
cut, hauled and sawed the logs in two 


sdated 
solida’ - 
on sawmill 
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umber 
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Above—Men and boys of Centerville worked to- 
gether in quarrying stone to use in building their 





By PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


Editor. Department of Vocational Agriculture 


days. The foundation was built in one 
day. The building of the shop, that is 
the erection of the building, probably re- 
quired about one week. 


Not only has the community secured a 
shop building that is the property of the 
district, but it has worked out a plan for 
the operation of the building that will 
help in solving the first factor that was 
mentioned above; namely, that of operat- 
ing the school trucks, which, by the way, 
is one of the greatest problems of the 
consolidated schools. 


A contract has been made with one of 
the former vocational boys to do all the 
repair work on the trucks for the rent 
of the shop in which he will operate a 
filling station and a supply store, and 
where, with the help of the vocational 
boys he will do community shop work. 


The saving in gas and oil will be used 
toward further equipping the shop. The 
gas company is installing a free air sys- 
tem to use in pumping the tires of the 
school busses. 


The total expense of building the shop, 
outside of what the community contribu- 
ted in work and lumber, will amount to 
$150. Part of this money was raised 
through an entertainment given by the 
Kiwanis Club from Elberton, Ga., and a 
part was raised through a school play. 
One hundred and fifty dollars was raised 
for buying shop tools through a com- 
munity oat project. 

From this community project quite a 
saving in the running of the school trucks 
will be realized, and the boys will have 
a fine place for their shop work. 

E. C. YOUNG, 

Teacher of Vocational Agriculture, Cen- 
terville School, Elberton, Georgia. 





McKENZIE, ALABAMA | 


| COMMUNITY PROGRESS AT | 





— Alabama, is proud of 
her good schools, good churches, and 
good living conditions, so I learned re- 
cently in reading one of her publications, 
and I would like to add that she also has 
a right to be proud of her department 
of vocational agriculture which is in 
charge of W. L. Walsh 

During the past few years great pro- 
gress has been made in the agriculture of 
this community, and much of it is due to 
the community effort that has been en- 
couraged by the department of voca- 
tional agriculture in the high school. 


Local Poultry Association 


ECENTLY a McKenzie Poultry As- 

sociation was organized which will 
handle selected, trapnested, pedigreed 
stock; operate a mammoth hatchery; buy 
feed and supplies; and sell eggs, broilers 
and breeding stock. This association is 
the outgrowth of poultry work that has 
been in progress for several years. 


For the past two years this community 
has conducted an egg-laying contest in 
which 20 pens of birds have been entered. 
The third annual contest will start 
November 1. The results of the contest 
are published each week and summarized 
in The Vocational Farmer, a community 
paper published by the agricultural de- 
partment. 


The people of McKenzie are becoming 
more and more interested in poultry and 
this winter an evening class in poultry 
production will be held at which prob- 
lems in breeding, feeding and marketing 
will be discussed. Anyone in the com- 


farm , shop. 


munity interested in poultry is invited to 
attend this class which will meet two 
nights a week for about two months 
and then later hold an occasional meet- 
ing when there is a demand for it. 


A Ten-year Farming Program 


HE McKenzie community has outlined 

a 10-year farming program. The plan 
wasn’t worked out and then put away for 
safe keeping, but each year a number of 
definite goals are set up for the year. 

These goals are specific and to the 
point so everyone can understand them 
and then know whether or not they are 
accomplished. Last year, for example, 
among other things they said that they 
wanted 3 farmers to set up a crop ro- 
tation; 12 to sow winter cover crops; 4 
to build complete systems of terraces; 
12 to purchase a pure variety of corn; 
5 to put out an orchard; and many other 
practical things. Most of these objectives 
have now been accomplished and _ the 
community council, composed of six men, 
will soon work out new marks to shoot 
at in 1928—all of which will be in keep- 
ing with the 10-year program. 


Community Fair 
ACH year McKenzie holds a com- 
munity fair where the people display 
their farm products, have a good time, 
and get to hear some distinguished 
speaker. This year,,on October 1, they 
heard Senator Hugo Black. 

Many of the boys in the vocational ag- 
ricultural classes at McKenzie have dis- 
tinguished themselves. Recently Clinton 
McClure, who was in the Farm Manage- 
ment class last year, was one of two 
Alabama winners in: the essay contest 
sponsored by the Sears-Roebuck Agricul- 
tural Foundation. As a reward for writ- 
ing this winning paper, Clinton was given 
a trip to the Southeastern Fair in Atlanta. 
Clinton’s paper was on the subject of 
marketing strawberries. 
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HEALTH SERMONETTES 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Exjitor, Health Department 
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A Plain-spoken Druggist 


OST drug stores carry all kinds of 
patent medicines because the trade 


. demands it. The druggist knows that 


many of these medicines are absolutely 
worthless, but he has 


not the heart nor the 
courage to tell his 
patrons. Then, too, 
the’ most of them 
would not believe 
him. 

The druggist 
makes very little 
profit on the patent 
medicines. The pat- 
ent medicine manu- 
facturers put large sums of money in 
advertising and pushing sales. A drug 
store in Spokane, Washington, put the 
following notice in the window where a 
lot of patent medicines were displayed :— 

“These remedies are an insult to 
public intelligence. We consider this 
class of merchandise the bunk. When 

ill, consult your physician. Then let 

us fill your prescription with drugs 

of value.” 

Can you beat this candid statement? 


Truth and Untruth About Septic 
Tanks 


EOPLE in rural communities where 

there is no sewer system are very 
much interested in making their premises 
sanitary and are looking for a safe and 
economic way to dispose of the wastes 
of the body. Septic tanks are very fine, 
but should be properly installed to be 
satisfactory. Some of the septic tank 
people are so anxious to sell their wares 





DR. REGISTER 








that they sometimes make ridiculous 
claims as to what a septic tank will do. | 

This advertisement has been seen:— | 

“The bacteria multiplying in the tank, | 
attacking, and consuming each other, all | 
solids, papers, etc., pass through the | 
baffles and flow out of the tank per- | 
fectly pure water—90 per cent purer 
than water from wells from which you 
are receiving your daily supply of water.” 

This statement is entirely. erroneous. 
Septic tanks do not provide complete 
purification of sewage; they simply give 
a preliminary treatment whereby the 
sewage is partially clarified, so that the 
final treatment m@y be better accomplish- 
ed. When effluence from septic tanks -is 
discharged upon the ground or into’ small 
streams, nuisances result and conditions 
detrimental to health may be created. 


Dosing Children 


f ge dosing of children every time 
they complain a little or when a little 
off in eating, or when they are a little 
sluggish, is a bad habit. Never give 
medicine unless you are certain what 
you are giving it for, and are sure just 
what the medicine is composed of, and 
what the action of the medicine will be. 
It is not possible for a layman to know 
all this. It is the function of the medical 
man to treat ailing children. Of course, 
a dose of salts or oil or milk of mag- 
nesia would .probably be all right when 
you knew a child had overloaded its 
stomach and needed to be cleaned out; 
but even then when you are most posi- 
tive about what the trouble is, you may 
be all wrong. 










































































Camel wins on quality! 


THE greatest cigarette success 
ever known is Camel—the quality 
smoke. Camel brought the world 
a new understanding of smoking 
pleasure and the world raised it to 
first place. No other smoke can 
compare with Camel in popular- 
ity, and it is climbing higher and 
higher in favor every day. 

We invite you to try Camels for 
just one reason—enjoyment. You 


will revel in the taste of. these 
choice tobaccos. Always so mild 
and smooth, there never was a 
smoke that could compare with 
Camel in lasting satisfaction. 
Smoke as many as you will, your 
enjoyment will grow keener every 
smoking hour. 

Regardless of how much you 
pay, there is no better than Camel. 
Camel leads the world! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Birmingham, Ala. 


"me ERIE Stillson Pipe Wrench 







HERE’S OUR OFFER 
ERIE STILLSON WRENCH For Only 


(Sent Postpaid) $ 2 25 


AND 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
THREE YEARS 


Send Order and Remittance to 
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|THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR) 


ONDAY, October 24.—The late au- 
tumn flowers seem doubly precious. 
Their lives can be prolonged after pick- 
ing by adding an aspirin tablet to the 
water in the vases, 
so it is said. 
Tuesday, October 
25—Next week is 
our special fall issue 
for farm women, 
If your subscription 
is out be sure to send 
in your renewal to- 
day, so that you will 
not miss it. Why 
not make it for three 
years while you’re about it? 


Wednesday, October 26—Many of the 
new dresses are trimmed with fine criss- 
cross tucking. Using the attachments on 
your sewing machine enables you to do 
this work quickly and well. 


Thursday, October 27.—Don’t miss 
your community or county fair. It adds 
spice if you have an exhibit of your own 
on display. Then you are apt to make a 
closer study of the products exhibited, 
and see wherein they excel your own, or 
yours excel them. 

Friday, October 28.—' 

“What is the matter with Mary Jane? 

And she won’t eat her dinner-rice pudding 

again— 

She’s crying with all her might and main, 
What’s the matter with Mary Jane?” 

Perhaps if her mother had tried adding 
pineapple to the dish Mary Jane would 
not have cried. Here is a recipe for rice 
with pineapple :— 

Steam % cup rice, add well beaten yolks of 
2 eggs, % cup sugar, and % can sliced pine- 
apple cut in small pieces. Fold in stiffly 
beaten whites of eggs and bake 30 minutes 
in a well-buttered dish. Serve with cream. 

Saturday, October 29.—Did you hear 
about the man who thought he heard 
someone stealing his watch in the night? 
When he got up and looked he found it 
was going. 

Sunday, October 30.—Borrowing trou- 
ble is bad enough; lending it to your 
neighbors is worse. 


HOSTESS AND GUEST 


When the High School Gave a 
Hallowe'en Party 


LTERNATING, narrow strips of 

yellow and black paper had been 
stretched across the gymnasium from 
side to side so that they formed a canopy, 
and yellow lanterns were hung at inter- 
vals around the room. Tables had been 
placed at each corner: on one, piled as 
high as possible were apples; on another, 
wars of corn; on another, doughnuts; and 
on still another sat a huge pumpkin. 

The souvenirs corresponded with the 
edibles; there were small ears of corn 
cut from orange paper, corn husks from 
green paper, doughnuts from brown, 
pumpkins from yellow, and apples from 
red paper, fifteen of each variety, and 
each group numbered 1, 2, 3, etc. The 
boys and girls selected their own souve- 
nirs as they came into the room. The 
guests were asked to group thémselves 
according to their souvenirs. Those with 
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fears of corn naturally drifted toward the 


corn table and so on.. Each group was 
asked to provide itself with three ears of 
corn from the table. The groups were 
then told to make a guess as to the num- 
ber of kernels on their own three ears of 
corn and the Mistress of Ceremonies 
wrote down the guesses. They were also 


MRS.W.N.HUTT,EDITOR . 


allowed a guess as to the total number of 
kernels held by all of the groups. Each 
group shelled the corn and counted the 
kernels. The group winning any contest 
was to be given five points toward the 
final big score for the evening. 

A race was then announced, for which 
three of each group were selected. These 
players were lined up at one end of the 
gymnasium, and each was given a tea- 
spoon filled with kernels of corn. At the 
sound of the whistle they were to start as 
fast as they could travel for the other end 
of the room, touch it and return to the 
starting line, holding the spoonful of ker- 
nels before them. 

The boys and girls were then asked to 














|__DAD IN THE KITCHEN | 
About Kitchen Cabinets 


‘ HY the sigh, Mother?” asked 
Dad as Mrs. Grayson settled her- 
self wearily in the porch swing after 
supper. 
“Oh, I’m just a little tired,’”’ she an- 
swered with a smile. 
“Have you been doing anything spe- 
cial?” inquired Dad. 
“No, only getting the regular meals.” 
“U-m-m,” murmured Dad thoughtfully 
and a short time afterwards he disap- 
peared into the house. Soon he returned, 





—Photo by U. 8. D. A, 


CURTAINS FOR DOUBLE WINDOWS 
For a group of two windows, the curtains shown in the illustration are attractive. Each 
window has its own glass curtain, for convenience, but the two windows are treated as one 
in hanging the side draperies. The draperies are rose in tone, and the glass curtains are 
ecru. A plain material is used for the side draperies because of the figured gray wall paper. 
Had the walls been plain, a figured material, such as cretonne, might have been pack 


form acolumn of twos and march around 
the room and help themselves to apples. 
A rollicking march played on the piano as 
well as the invitation to sample the ap- 
ples, made the advance of the column a 
rapid one. When they were all back in 
their places, each was told to guess the 
number of seeds in all the apples eaten 
by his or her group and, as with the 
corn, on all the seeds in all the apples. 
The winner was awarded points as be- 
fore. While the apples were still in the 
process of disappearing, a boy from each 


group was asked to get.as many dough- . 


nuts as there were players in his group. 


The best part of the refreshments had 
been kept a secret, and there were ex- 
clamations of delight when small. indi- 
vidual pumpkin pies were passed around 
with the date marked with cinnamon 
across the top of each one. All the points 
were added up, and the group having the 
largest score was given little black-cat 
souvenirs. 


a smile on his face. “I know what’s 
wrong,” he announced triumphantly. 

“Don’t keep us in suspense,” Jimmy 
urged him. “What’s wrong with what?” 

“With your mother. Or rather with 
the kitchen. I’ve been out inspecting it. 
In my mind’s eye, so to speak, I made a 
pie.” He paused as Jimmy remarked, 
“T’m so glad I don’t have to chew it ex- 
cept with my mind’s teeth.” 


“Young man, I fear you don’t appreci- 
ate your father’s abilities. If I had to, I 
could make a pie that would cause crowds 
to gather. But be that as it may, I dis- 
covered that the flour is in the pantry at 
one end of the room, the butter is in the 
refrigerator on the back porch, the roll- 
ing pin hangs far from the pie board and 
none of them are near the work table.” 


“T know,” said Mrs. Grayson, interest 
kindling in her eye. “In many ways that 
kitchen is a century behind the times, 
but I’ve never known how to group the 
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supplies and utensils any more conveni- 
ently.” 

“Aha,” exclaimed Dad, striking a dra- 
matic attitude. “Brains, my dear, will tell. 
We shall buy a kitchen cabinet. Let’s 
write for the catalogs of all kinds we see 
advertised ‘and study them at our leis- 
ure.” 

“Can we afford it?” asked Mother. 

“Afford it? Surely we can’t afford to 
have you walking three miles to make a 
batch of biscuits when you might sit still 
on a stool in front of a cabinet and do it 
all, Walking is fine exercise but it’s bet- 
ter to take it outdoors than in the 
kitchen.” 

“T’'ll write for the catalogs,” volun: 
teered Jimmy. 


| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


pa of each pattern, 20 cents. Two 
patterns ordered at one time, 35 cents ; 
stamps or coin (coin preferred.) Write 
your name and address plainly on your 
order sheet, being sure to state number 
and size of pattern wanted. 

Our “Fashion Book” contains hun- 
dreds of styles for morning, afternoon 
and evening wear during fall and winter. 
It contains embroidery designs and pic- 
ture dress-making lessons. Send 15 cents 
for your copy. Address Pattern Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer. 


| HOW MANY CAN YOU | 
! ANSWER? | 


j 














I° ostrich skin ever used to make leather? 


2. What is the average cost per hour of 

running a washing machine by electric power? 

3. From what grain is farina made? 

4. Who was the founder of the Girl Scouts 
of America? 

5. In what five states was home demonstra- 
tion work begun and when? 

See page 14 for answers to this week’s 
questions. 


Hereafter because of requests we will 
put the answers in dhother part of the 
same paper. 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S QUESTIONS 

1, Approximately one-quarter as large as 
the earth. 

2. Protected, because it is one of nature’s 
best friends to humanity. It harms or de- 
stroys nothing but insect pests. 

3. Esther. 

4. St. Augustine, Florida. 

5. Yes, they have recently been used for 
making almond oil for soaps and perfumes. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES FOR 
INDUSTRIOUS FOLKS 


Homemade Beads 
“ WISH I had some rose colored beads 
to wear with my pink dress,” ob- 

served Edna Kent. 

“Why not make them?” asked mother. 

“Make them? What do you mean 
mother ?” exclaimed Edna in surprise. 

“Why, I used to make very pretty beads 
of salt. And I believe you could do it 
too.” 

“I’d love to try,” answered Edna with 
enthusiasm. “Please tell me how.” 

“Go look in my scrap book and you'll 
find the directions,” said Mrs. Kent. 

Soon Edna was at work and the results 
were prettier than she had expected. Her 
friends admired them so much that she 
offered to make some for them, Then, 
she tried sealing wax beads of many col- 
ors and delightful shapes. These she 
found she could sell through a little gift 
shop near her home. 

“Of course, I don’t earn very much 
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money,” Edna said the other day, “but 
it’s fun to make the beads and F can get 
lots of little luxuries for myself and for 
mother that we couldn‘t afford without 
my bead money.” 

Editor’s Note—We will be glad to send 
Edna’s directions for making both the salt 
and sealing wax beads to anyone sending 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


HAVE YOU EVER— . 


ADE a hat? No, 

it’s not hard. 
Surprisingly easy 
and quite a pleasant 
way to spend an af- 
ternoon. Page No. 
10 of our Fall and 
Winter Fashion 
Magazine shows four 
dashing sports hats 
all included in one 
pattern and all easy 
to make. 

This is, of course, 
just one. feature of our new book. It’s 
just filled with new ideas and new dresses. 
Order your copy now while you have the 
matter in mind. Just write your name 
and address on any piece of paper and 
enclose 15 cents in stamps or coin. Ad- 
dress Pattern Department, The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 


| QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS | 


“t AM getting a double chin. 
tell me how to avoid this.” 

If you aré not overweight your double 
chin may be caused by the way you hold 
your head, tucking your chin into your 
neck. Practice in front of the mirror 
holding your head erect and see if this cor- 
rects the difficulty. If you are generally 
overweight the only way to lose your 
double chin is to reduce all over by proper 
diet and exercise. 

* * * 
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Please 


“My little girl of four years does not 
care for milk and cereals. I know how 
important at is that she have them regu- 
larly. How can I get her to take them?” 

First, I wonder if you are making the 
milk and cereals as attractive to your 
small daughter as you might. Buy a sup- 
ply of beverage straws at the drug store 


and let her sip her milk through them. 
Add a little flavoring such as cocoa or 
fruit juice sometimes. 
in the form of milk soups, custards and 
ice cream. As to the cereals serve them 
in a variety of ways. Add a few raisins 
or other dried, fresh or canned fruits to 
the oatmeal. Cook such cereals as cream 
of wheat in milk, pour into small molds 
and turn out when cold. Vary the cooked 
cereals with the ready cooked sorts. 

Second, I suggest that you gain the 
child’s interest and coéperation by getting 
a large calendar and letting her paste a 
tiny gold star on each day she has taken 
her quart of milk and eaten her cereal. 
Surprise her with some special little treat 
at the end of week if she has a gold star 
for every day. 

ee @ 

“We are going to install modern plumb 
ing in our old fashioned house. Would 
it be better to have the bathroom upstairs 
or down? And do you think it better to 
put the laundry tubs right in the big 
kitchen or in a separate room?” 


In a house with little children it is of- 
ten more convenient to have the bath- 
room on the first floor as this saves much 
stair climbing for the busy mother. How- 
ever, if all your bedrooms are upstairs, 
you will probably find it better to have 
the bathroom upstairs and arrange a 
washroom downstairs. This is best placed 
where it can be entered through the back 
porch or hall. Since your kitchen is 
large, by all means partition off a part 
for the laundry work. Make this large 
enough for washtubs, washing machine, 
ironing machine, and ironing board even 
though you are not going to install all 
these conveniences at once. Have you 
seen the tubs that are made to stand in 
the middle of the laundry instead of 
against the wall? They‘are wonderfully 
convenient. In choosing your sink for 
the kitchen, get one with a drainboard 
on both sides if possible and do be sure 
that it is high enough. 


|Grandma Says 


Cheerful table talk 
aids digestion as much 
as @ good appetite and 
@ well-balanced diet. 














PATTERN DEPARTMENT 





278—Youthful Plaits.—Designed 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, amd 46 inches bust 


in sizes 


measure. Size 36 requires 4 yards 
of 3%-inch material with % yard of 
%-inch contrasting. 
81@—Sports Frock.—Designed in sizes 16, 
18, and 2 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 
44 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 2% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 40-inch contrasting. 
%53—Morning Dress.—Designed in sizes 
18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 
and 50 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 34% yards of 40-inch material 
with 4 yard of 6-inch material for 
vestee. 





3168—Advanced Model.—Designed in sizes 
16, 18 years, %, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size % requires 3% 
yards of 40-inch material. 

3121—Playing Designed in sizes 
4, 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. Size 8 re- 
quires 1% yards of %-inch material 
for blouse and 1% yards of 36-inch 
material for trousers. 

3120—Indian Suit.—Designed in sizes 4, 6, 
8, 10, and 12 years. Size 4 requires 
3% yards of %6-inch material with 
3% yards of fringe. 

Night Drawers.—Designed in 

sizes 1, 2, 4, 6, and 8 years. Size 4 
requires 2 yards of 36-inch material. 
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TITE WORLDS GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


> TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 












Percates, Chambray, 
Volto. Shirtings, Ete. 

Direct to You at a m.. Saving. 
The very newest and latest popular 
patterns. Our, finest’ quality. Each 
bundle worth double. Eaeh piece 
4 yards or more. 

SEND NO MONEY—Pay postman fe 
$1.95, plus a few cents delivery # 
25-yard bundle = ' 
postage prepaid, money with or 

(juarantee money back if not satioed. Send name and 


address today. 
NORTHERN FABRIC CO. 
188 N. La Salle St., Dept. 51, Chicago, Ill 





IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND 
ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 

















Good plumbing adds more to 
farm values than it costs 


CRANE 


VALVES: FITTINGS 


Plumbing fixtures, water systems, 
and softeners are sold in your city 
















SEE YOUR DEALER 
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AUSTRIAN WINTER 
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oon is iabel and GUARANTEED 
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rm is endorsed by Experiment Stations and 
tural authorities. The simplest, the surest 
and the cheapest culture to use, 


all Seed Varieties For L Seed Varieties 
Aivala. Vetch. Peas, Ete. 


Clover, Swt.Clover 
size...... 35c Bu, size ...... 35c 
eize...... 60c Bu, size ...... 60c 
ju. size...... so 5 Bu. size ...... $2.25 





- size...... 2. 25 
jot accept a ae. Gay HUMOGERM will 
a Insist that dealer get it ‘. ypu 
EARP Hag ss] CULTURES a 
Long Isiand City, N. 
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Dealers: for special 
ELGIN WINDMILL COMPANY 
O46 N. State Street Eigin, Ulinols 





DAIRY SUPPLIES 
Write For Catalog and 
Free Booklet on 


” “Buttermilk Making,” 


We Also Sell 
Butter Boxes 


CHAMPION { No. 2 Size 

ore {i No. 4 ee 

Py DAIRY AND FARM SUPPLY CO, 
Dept. 111 ATLANTA, GA. 


ORGANS and PHONOGRAPHS 
PIANOS & Shipped on trial. Write for cat- 
alog. Mention — Da 


ment Rd =. ye A es save 
PLAYERS Ee Fo E. FoRees & & ‘SONS PIANO 
CO., Birmingham, Ala. 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND 
ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 
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r- UNCLE P.F.’S LETTER | 


If You're “Cold” Today, You May 
Be in Hot Water Tomorrow 


EAR Boys and Girls :— 
Are you getting cold? 
Well, maybe then, 
you're getting far- 
ther and farther 
from the thimble. 
You see, it’s this 
way: The weather 
isn’t the only thing 
that makes us cold. 
Boys sometimes be- 
come curiously chilly in the region of 
their spines when they’re out alone at 
night and a sudden, unexpected noise 
startles them. from their thoughts. 


But you're still cold. Have you begun 
to say to yourself, “I wish I didn’t have 








to go to this old school”? That's the 
trail I’m on. Really, are you getting 
Now, have 


cold in your school work? 
you ever thought what you will do when 
you grow up if you have no training that 
school can give you? Have you ever 
thought that getting an education is very 
much like equipping a farm shop with 
tools or a kitchen with foods? The bet- 
ter the tools or the greater the variety 
of foods, the better the piece of wood- 
work or the finer the cake you can make. 


So with an education. The more real 
training you get the better and the larger 
the variety of tools you have for build- 
ing a happy and worth while life. Ask the 
man who has had to go through life with 
untrained hands and an untrained brain. 
See what he says. And just remember 
that it’s becoming harder and harder ev- 
ery day for the untrained man or woman 
to live a happy, well-rounded, successful 
life. Don’t fret too much because some- 
times school seems dull and tiresome. 
There’s a sjlver lining, maybe a golden 
lining, behind those troublesome clouds 
of arithmetic and grammar and history 
and the others. Sincerely yours, 

UNCLE P. F. 





COMMUNITY 
$2 Prize Letter 


LIVE in Eastern Tennessee in the 

lower end. of McMinn County on 
Hiwassee River. On our farm stands an 
old house which was the first frame 
house built in this section of the country. 
My grandfather built it 107 years ago, 
in the year 1820. My father was born in 
this house 74 years ago. My grandfather, 
James Shelton, and my father, Sam W. 
Shelton, have lived through every ad- 
ministration of presidents from Wash- 
ington up to the present time. 


On the opposite side of the river from 
our house we have a very interesting 
cave. My uncle went into the cave early 
one morning and came out at noon with- 
out having found an end. About 200 feet 
from the mouth of the cave there is a 
large spring which has an underground 
stream that is as clear as crystal. A con- 
stant dripping of water can be heard 
from the mouth of the cave. The cave 
cannot be reached except by a boat. 

Near here is an island containing 200 
acres. It has been thought to be an In- 
dian graveyard. Indian relics are often 
found, such as pieces of pottery, arrow- 
heads, tomahawks, skulls, bones, and 
many other things. At one time a “pipe 
of peace” was unearthed. At another 
time the skeleton of an Indian was found. 

PAUL SHELTON. 

McMinn County, Tennessee. 
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$1 Prize Letter 


AM sure there is no other town in 

the state that possesses as many gifts 
from nature and history as my home 
town. 

The beautiful Tombigbee River serves 
as a highway for huge barges of coal 
that is shipped from Birmingham. Near 
here on the river is a pretty cliff which 
is called “Lover’s Leap.” Once an Indian 
Chief asked to marry a certain squaw; 
she refused him, and he jumped from 
this high cliff into the river and there he 
drowned. 

Large branching oak limbs overhang 
our main street. They served as a canopy 
for Jackson and his men for a few 
nights. They are called “Jackson oaks,” 
because he rested under them. 

Not only did Nature make the topsoil 





ALL READY FOR A SATURDAY AFTER- 
NOON HUNT 


This is Riley Hudson Ray, Rainier, Oregon, 
with his two hounds, Yakama and Dandy. 


rich; but underneath are found many 
kinds of ochre and clay. There is an 
ochre mine here and also a pottery. Only 
three other mines in the United States 
possess as rich clay as this certain mine. 
Carloads are shipped very often. 

The city is also healthy. It is situated 
on top of a very high hill. There are 
great sulphur springs, too. They are 
dread enemies to bad health. Near here 
is one of the largest springs in the state. 
Gallons and gallons of water boil up every 
second. A large creek is formed from 
this mighty spring. It is said that this 
spring has no bottom. 

Our best boasts for the town are the 
good grammar and high schools, good 
churches, religious people who love to 
work for God, and the many beautiful 
buildings and homes. There are many 
other things to brag about but space is 
limited. D. PUGH. 

Clarke County, Alabama. 


A Consolidated School Worked 
Wonders 


HERE is one thing about my com- 

munity which is worthy of note. The 
consolidation of the two schools made a 
community center, where the farmers 
round about meet and discuss their vari- 
ous farm problems. Parents and teachers 
have also organized an association. This 
has caused them to understand each other 
more readily and each has rallied to the 
causes of the other. 

Also we have an athletic field which is 
very smooth and convenient for ample 
play of 300 students. There is also a 
workshop for the boys, in which they 
are taught blacksmithing, carpentry, har- 

a 
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ness repairing, and soldering. On the 
southwest area is a flourishing garden. 


By the energetic work of our boys and 
girls a mission club was organized spon- 
sored by the older people, not quite a 
year ago, and a goodly sum of money was 
raised. With it the church was painted, 
inside furniture was purchased, benches 
were purchased and repairs on the top 
were made, and yet money was left in the 
treasury. Now our treasury exceeds $150 
and is still increasing. 

The students in vocational agriculture 
are running terraces for the neighboring 
farmers. They have also learned how to 
construct a modern poultry house, and 
have constructed a few in our community. 
They are also mixing their own fertiliz- 


ers and for farmers. 
I. N. HAYES. 
Coffee County, Alabama. 


“Look and Tremble Shoal” 
I AM a Florida cracker boy 8 years old 
-& and live near the center of Calhoun 
County. One of our prettiest natural 
scenes is called “Look and Tremble” 
Shoal. The Chipola River pours over.a 
ledge of rock about eight feet in height. 
On the east bank the land is level and 
consists principally of a pine forest. On 
the west bank the land is more elevated 
and consists of beautiful oak and red 
cedars, JOHN DAVIS, Jr. 
Calhoun County, Florida. 


A Good School and a Fine Road 


Y COMMUNITY has a good high 
school. The boys and girls of my 
community go to this school to get an 
education so they will be fitted for the 
world’s work. Another thing my com- 
munity has to brag about is a fine county 
road which is being built by -the county. 
ROGENE ODOM. 


Butler County, Alabama. 


Proud of School at Hamilton 


LIVE four miles north of Hamilton 
on a pike road. We have two good 
schools at Hamilton, one agriculture and 
one public school. We have a bus line 
which runs by the door. 
EXILEE BALLARD. 

Marion County, Alabama. 

Uncle P. F. Says.—Boys and girls, you 
certainly do have a lot of things to be 
proud of in your communities. I believe 
you’re proud of them, too. More of these 
interesting letters will appear in an/early 
issue. 


ANSWERS TO THIS WEEK’S 
QUESTIONS 


ES, there is such a small demand for 
ostrich feathers that the growers in 
Africa are killing the birds and using 

the skins for leather for fancy shoes. 

2. Two and one-half cents, 

3. It is the gluten part of the wheat kernel. 

4. Mrs. Juliette Gordon Low, of Savannah, 
Ga. She died a short while ago at the age 
of 66. 

5. South Carolina, Virginia, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, and Tennessee. 1911. 

Questions are asked on page 12, 


WILLIE WILLIS 
By R. QUILLEN——Lopyright, 1927, by 


Publishers Syndicate 
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“Mr. Brown got mad today when I 
caught a flea and asked him to skin i 
like Papa said he would.” 

“If I’ve busted a window, part of me 
wants to tell the truth an’ the other part 
remembers how much a switch hurts.” 
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ADVENTURES OF THE 
BROWN FAMILY—: John Francis Case \j 










The Chug, Chug, Chug 


That Means So Much and Costs So Little! 










Little Joe’s Great Adventure 


FTER being missing from Lone Oak 
A Farm for a night and a day, Little 
Joe Brown’s discovery had been an- 
nounced by Jack Miller who had insisted 
on taking up the hunt 
alone. Hal, who had 
headed one searching 
party, had started at 
headlong speed with 
his sister Beth to 
reach the place from 
whence the gunfire 
signal came. There 
still was no certainty 
that the child was 
alive and well. 

Heedless of briers 
that scratched her face and hands, Beth 
kept close to Hal’s side. “I want to see 
right where Jack found him,” panted Hal. 
“It’s mighty queer, Beth, that Jack 
wouldn’t even take dad or me along. 
You'll never convince me that he doesn’t 
know something he’s keeping from us.” 


“Boom! Boom!” Again the signal. 
“He’s making for the road,” cried Beth 
as they sped on. “We'll 
head him off and ride 
home.” 


“Evidently he isn’t go- 
ing to let us see the 
place where he found 
little Joe,” muttered Hal 
as he fired two shots in 
quick succession. “Any- 
way we'll soon know if * 
the kid’s safe.” 


Around the bend of 
the road swept the 
Miller touring car. 
Perched on the seat be- 
side the driver was Lit- 
tle Joe, safe and sound. 
Even stalwart Hal wept 
in happy relief as Beth 
clasped her young broth- 
er close and, unasham- 
ed, sent up a prayer of 
thanksgiving. Then Jack 
Miller was besieged with questions. 
“How did you find him?” demanded Hal. 
“And where? There’s a lot of funny 
business about this, Jack, and I want the 
truth.” 


“Little Joe can talk for himself,” an- 
swered Jack brusquely. “I didn’t find 
him; he came to me. Get in the car and 
we'll take him home.” 


“You mean you won't talk,” flashed 
Hal. “We'll see about that!” Seizing 
Jack by the arm Hal jerked him from 
the car. “Now, curse you, explain why 
you wouldn’t let me go along.” 


“Hal! Hal!” cried Beth as Jack put 
up his arm to ward off a blow. “Shame 
on you! Explanations can wait. Let’s 
get Little Joe home to mother. Jack, I 
trust you. I know you are our friend.” 
With only a grateful glance, with no 
word of explanation, Jack Miller climbed 
back in the car and took the wheel. Beth 

‘held Little Joe close as if afraid he 
might vanish from her sight. At inter- 
vals Hal fired signal shots to recall the 
Searching parties. Soon they were at 
the House of: the Lone Oak and Mother 
Brown was mingling her happy tears with 
those of Little Joe. But when she looked 
up to thank his rescuer, Jack Miller had 
disappeared. 


The center of an interested group Lit- 
tle Joe began his strange story. He had 
wandered down the stream, hunting for 
pretty pebbles, until suddenly he discov- 
ered that darkness had fallen and that he 
was far from home. * Frightened, he had 
turned to retrace his steps when who 
should appear but Sam Jacks whom he 
had known back in the old home in Clark 
County. “He said he would take me 
home by a ‘short cut,’” went on Little 
Joe. Course, I didn’t like him but I 
was scared. We went a long way and I 
kept gettin’ scareder and began to cry. 
Then he slapped me’ and swore at me 
something awful.” Little Joe wept anew 
at the memory and a boyish oath came 
from Hal’s grim lips. 

“I broke away from him,” continued 





JOHN CASE 











Little Joe, “an ran on in the dark an hid. 
I was more afeared of him than the 
dark. He hunted a long time an then 
went off an I ran some more. It was big 
woods and the rocks was awful. The 
wolves howled.” Mother Brown shud- 
dered and for a little while Joe hid his 
head on her breast and wept. 

“I kept a callin’ and a callin’,” Little 
Joe again took up the story, “an a cryin’. 
Finally I seen a tiny little light an I ran 
that way but there wasn’t any house. I 
kept on callin’ and pretty soon I heard 
someone say, “Who’s dar, who’s dar?” 


Now all. members of the searching 
party had returned and faces were tense 
with interest as Little Joe paused. “Go on, 
sonny,” cried Jud Burns. “Let’s get the 
straight of this and then that feller Jacks 
is a goin’ to stretch hemp.” 


“T said,” went on Little Joe, “It’s me, 
Little Joe Brown. I’m lost and I’m 
hurted. An I cried some more, I guess. 
Little way off a door opened right out of 
the side of the hill an’ an Old Nigger man 
come out with a lantern. Gee, he looked 

- bool to me!” Tenseness relaxed as 
the crowd laughed at 
the lad’s naive declara- 
tion. 





Witt the sturdy, rugged McCormick-Deering Engine 
pumping the water, running the washing machine, etc., 
you know the work will be done. And without the engine over- 
heating or running up the operating expense, Every part of 
the McCormick-Deering is built for steady, important work. 

Dirt, sand, and trash mean little to the McCormick-Deering, 
as the crankcase is enclosed. The cylinder is removable; in 
case of wear a new one can be inserted at low cost. The large 
water hopper permits a generous supply. The engine operates 
at the most efficient temperature. 

Thousands of McCormick-Deerings have been chugging along 
for years, and the satisfaction they’re giving is reason enough 
for you to go to a McCormick-Deering dealer when you need this 
kind of power. Sizes: 1%, 3, 6 and 10 h.p. Most dealers are in 
position to show and supply these engines on a minute’s notice. 






















INTERNATIONAL HarRVESTER CoMPANY 
606 S. Michigan Ave. . Ane Chicago, Il. 


McCoRMICK- 
DEERING 
ENGINES 












He was an old man 
an he took me into a 
big room under ground,” 
‘continued Little Joe, 
“and washed my face 
an got me somethin’ 
to eat. He kept a sayin,’ 

' ‘Pore little feller, pore 
little feller. Neb’ll look 
out fer him.’ Pretty 
soon, back in one corner 
of the room I saw 
there was another man 
asleep. He was an old 
white man with long 
whiskers an’ he snored 
somethin’ awful.” 

“Black Neb and the 
Old Captain,” shrilled 
Mrs. Fernandez. “Jose, 

maybe, we get our money yet.” 

(Continued next week) 


WANTS FERTILIZERS IN 100- 
POUND BAGS 


— title of this should be enough 

The 200-pound sack. of fertilizer is 

against the eternal fitness of things. As 

well say we should revert to the obsolete 

practice of hogsheads of sugar and mo- I Offer You payne 

lasses, 200- to 300-pound sacks of salt, sg-a , 

the 198-pound barrel of flour, and so on. | w.it¢ auick for new conned s 

This is intended as a hint to fertilizer to 

manufacturers and dealers. Fellow-farm- 

ers, save your back. You will need it | iis "ame tere fr comer 

tomorrow. JOHN K. GOODMAN. | fnee required. Sample outfit 
_ | COMER MFG. CO., Dept. SR-24, Dayton, Ohio 
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VANCE 


20th Century SAWMILLS 





Write Dept. A-é Sale ae 
J. A. VANCE COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. 6. 
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_ AFTER TRIAL 


— Buy RAZOR 
POR RETURN 


DIXIE 
BLUE STEEL 





“Sallie needn’t put on airs before me 


if she is rich. I knowed her when her JUFACTURING COMPANY UNION city, 
family couldn't get along without o fine Send razor on consignment for 10 days free trial as per offer above, 6) 


tooth comb.” 
“Providence don’t make no mistakes, Wes 
an’ I don’t believe a man is called to P.O, State... R, F, D..-Bom., 


preach unless he can preach.” 
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The Inside of the Poultry House 


Constructing the Interior Fixtures to Suit the Hen and the Caretaker 


AVING constructed a suitable house 

for the flock, we should next plan 
and construct the interior fixtures so as 
to best suit the hens’ habits and to facili- 
tate care and cleaning 
by the attendant. All 
fixtures should be 
so placed that little 
or no floor space is 
taken up or ob- 
structed. 

Roosts. — Every 
house should have 
enough roosting 
space to easily ac- 
commodate birds at 
all times. Crowding on the roost invari- 
ably causes colds which later develop into 
roup. At least 8 inches of space each 
should be allowed for Leghorns and other 
light breeds, and from 10 to 12 inches 
for heavy breeds. Two by twos make 
good roosting poles. Poles should be 
planed to remove splinters and sharp 
corners. Larger roosts are not comfort- 
able for the birds and smaller ones are 
not desirable. Poles with bark on should 
never be used as they are uncomfortable 

Roosts should be in the back of the 
house farthest from the light and 
winds. It will be found advisable to 
place all roosts at the same height. When 
different heights are used, birds will tend 
to crowd to the top roost. Roosts must be 
high enough to be six inches above the 
dropping boards but should be no higher 
than necessary. Roosts in most houses 
are too high and many casualties result 
from heavy laying birds jumping to or 
from same. Roost poles can be fastened 
in series and hung from the rafters or 
stood upon dropping boards. The prac- 
tice of hinging roosts at the rear so that 
they can be raised and hooked to rafters, 
while the dropping boards are being 
cleaned, is popular. 





J. H. WwooD 


By J. H. 


WOOD 


Poultry Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Dropping Boards.—Dropping boards 
below the roosts to catch the droppings 
are very essential. Many diseases and 
parasites are spread through the drop- 
pings and every effort should be made to 
keep houses as sanitary as possible. The 
boards should be of matched material or 
smooth galvanized iron. The dropping 
boards can be fastened to the back wall 
or be made as a table with legs. The 
table like system is fine in summer be- 
cause it can be pulled away from the back 
wall and allow a free circulation of air 
from the back. It must be placed close 
against the wall in winter, however, to 
prevent drafts. Dropping boards should 
be laid from the back towards the front 
rather than lengthwise along the rear. 
This method of laying boards or tin is to 
facilitate scraping or cleaning. Drop- 
ping platforms should be above rear 
window ventilator. If too high for easy 


jumping for the hens, a walk way should , 


be provided. 

Nests.—The nests should be at least 
12 inches square and 10 inches high. 
Larger nests will be preferable for large 
birds. It is advisable to make the nests 
in sections of four or more and have 
same so constructed that they can easily 
be removed for cleaning and disinfecting. 
The rear of the nests should be slatted 
or covered with one-inch mesh wire in- 
stead of solid. If tiers of nests are 
stacked two or more high, at least two 
inches should be left between tiers, and 
the top of the nests should be slatted or 
covered with wire. These precautions 
will make the nests as cool as possible 
during hot summer weather. A perch 
should be placed about four inches in 
front of the nest. The nests should be 
placed on side walls or against front wall 


under open front. Nests under dropping 
boards tend to darken house and prevent 
free circulation of air. One nest should 
be supplied to each four layers. The nests 
should be so arranged that rain cannot 
wet them, neither should the direct sun 
be allowed to strike them. Hens like 
privacy when laying and the nests should 
be so arranged. The bottom tier should 
be at least eighteen inches above the floor. 

Broody Coop.—All breeds and varie- 
ties get broody at times. The heavy 
breeds are especially broody in the spring 
and summer months. We all know that 
such hens should be broken of the desire 
to sit as soon as detected. However, we 
are inclined to neglect them wumless the 
practice requires little effort. For this rea- 
son it is desirable to have a broody coop 
in each house. Wire off a pen at one end 
of the dropping boards, the size to depend 
upon the size of house and breed offhens. 
A false floor of slats or one inch mesh 
wire should be made at the same height 
as the roost. The birds will then have a 
cool floor that does not encourage sitting, 
and droppings will fall through to the 
dropping boards. A small door to facili- 
tate placing and removing birds should be 
placed in the front of pen. 


Feed Boxes.— Storage feed boxes, 
large enough to hold a week’s or a 
month’s supply of mash and _ scratch, 
should be constructed to the side wall in 
each house. The daily supply of feed 
can be taken from the boxes as needed. 
The boxes should be tight, dry and pro- 
tected from dust. 


Mash Hopper—A trough-like mash 
hopper should be placed in the laying 
house. At least three lineal inches of 
feeding space should be allowed for each 


bird. Self-feeding hoppers that hold sev- 
eral days’ supply of mash can be used but 
the trough system seems more desirable. 
Birds arz inclined to eat more mash when 
a fresh supply is added each day or two. 
This practice prevents the habit of pick- 
ing over the mash and leaving the least 
appetizing part of the mash until near 
the end when consumption decreases. By 
using trough feeders, the attendant can 
better keep up with the food consumed 
and sense loss of appetite or condition 
of birds before they are upset. The trough 
should be portable and so constructed 
that it can be easily cleaned. It should 
be on legs at least eighteen inches high 
and should have a roost or landing and 
standing perch two to four inches from 
the edge of trough. If one- by two-inch 
strip is placed a few inches above the 
hopper from the end to end, it will be 
difficult for birds to get in hopper. This 
strip should be fastened in such a way 
that it will turn or revolve easily. Birds 
will then find it impossible to roost on 
cross piece. 


Water Stands.—Birds should be wa- 
tered in the house at all seasons. Water 
pans or buckets should be placed on 
stands the same height and nearby the 
mash hoppers. When trough hoppers are 
used, the drinking vessels can be placed 
at the ends of the hoppers. Bottom of 
water stand should be so constructed 
that pan or pail will sit into a hole. This 
will hold water container in place so that 
birds cannot overturn it. 


Shell Boxes.— Oyster shell boxes 
should be placed in all laying houses. A 
box four inches wide and four inches 
deep will answer the purpose. Old or 
powdered shell should be emptied out 
once a month and new put in. The boxes 
can be placed on side or back wall, just 
above the litter line. 


Growers Discuss Latest Pecan Facts 


HE 26th annual session of the Nat- 

ional Pecan Growers’ Association, 
which was held at Shreveport, Louisiana, 
recently, was one of the best in the his- 
tory of the organization, both from the 
standpoint of attendance and the pro- 
gram. Macon, Georgia, was selected as 
the meeting place in 1928 and Clifton 
Kirkpatrick of Alabama, was elected 
president. 

Many practical and helpful talks were 
made, one of the foremost of which was 
that presented by G. H. Blackmon, pecan 
specialist of the Florida Experiment Sta- 
tion.” He gave the following practical 
pointers as to how to succeed with 
pecans :— 

1. Best fertiliser for bearing pecan 
trees, on an average, on sandy land, is an 


2. On soils that are not too loose and 
open, the best thing to do is to apply all 
of the fertilizer not later than two weeks 
before thé bursting of the buds, which is 
usually during March. On loose, open 
soil, give a second application of nitro- 
gen in June, unless the trees are already 
growing as vigorously as seems desirable. 


3. For non-bearing trees, use an 8-6-4, 
as the additional amount of nitrogen 1s 
desirable to push the growth as rapidly 
as possible. 

4, By all means, cut back the top of 
newly planted pecan trees, usually from 
one-third to one-half, and preferably so 
the tree is three and a half to four feet 
high. This is very desirable, in order that 
@ properly shaped tree may result. 

5. Do not use land for pecans that has 
« very hard subsoil that is too hard for 


the roots to get through with comparative 
ease, Pecans adapt themselves to a wide 
range of soils, but one that is well drain- 
ed, of a sandy loam nature, with the sur- 
face underlaid with a clay subsoil 18 to 
24 inches down is best. 

6. Good sized bearing pecans trees will 
stand two to four weeks under water 
without material damage. Young trees 
are often killed when they are under 
water for a considerable length of time, 
but seldom are the bearing trees killed, 
unless they remain under water for more 
than a month. 


7. Second bottom land that overflows 
should. be good for pecans. This is the 
type of soil on which they grow wild, and 
if water does not stand on it for consid- 
erable length of time, it is an ideal place, 
under average conditions, for them. 


8. Second bottom land that is grown 
up in bushes and trees should be cleared 
and plowed before planting pecan trees 
on it. When this is done, and good culti- 
vation is given, an ideal place is found 
for a pecan orchard. © 


9. The most troublesome insect pests 
are the nut and leaf case bearer, and 


‘the chuck worm. The remedy for the 


case bearer is poison, such as arsenate of 
lead. For shuck worm, the remedy is 
to turn under all leaves, shucks, trash, 


. ete., before February 15. This also helps 


in the control of the scab disease. 


10. The main disease causing trouble 
with the pecan is scab, The remedy is 
three applications of Bordeaux mixture, 
giving the first one immediately after the 
nuts set, the second one, July 1 to 10, and 
the third about August 1 to 10. It is ad- 


visable to put one pound of powdered 
arsenate of lead to each 50 gallons of 
the Bordeaux in order to control any 
eating insects that may be present. When 
spraying for scab, and using lead, both 
the nut and leaf case bearer will be con- 
trolled. Where scab spraying is not 
needed, spray for the case bearer as fol- 
lows: For nut case bearer, make the 
first application immediately after the 
nuts are set. Sometimes a second spray- 
ing will be required a week to 10 days 
after the first one. For leaf case bearer, 
spray with arsenate of lead August I to 
15. Once is usually enough. Always use 
three to four pounds lump lime to 50 
gallons of the Bordeaux. 


11. The main growth of nuts takes 
place from June 15 to September 1 to 15. 
Where a good rainfall comes during this 
time, it is advisable to grow a summer 
legume to turn under. If the rainfall or- 
dinarily is not heavy, better give clean 
cultivation up to that time. Where a 
summer cover crop is grown turn it un- 
der by early September, so as to give all 
available moisture to the filling out and 
ripening of the nuts, and to provide clean 
ground for harvesting. 


12. Under all conditions, grow winter 
legume cover crops if possible, or at least, 
some of the small grain crops. Turn un- 
der when fertilizer is applied during 
March. Cultivate clean until time to 
plant summer cover crop, in case one fs 
planted, or until winter cover crop time. 


13. On badly infested pecan orchards 
where the work is just beginning, and 
during a wet year, four applications of 
the spraying may be necessary as follows, 


in order to control both insects and fung- 
ous diseases, using the combined mixture 
of Bordeaux and arsenate of lead: (1) 
immediately after the nuts set; (2) May 
25 to June 5; (3) July 5 to 10, and (4) 
August 1 to 15. 


Several practical points were made by 
that veteran nut specialist, C. A. Reed of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. He made the following helpful 
suggestions :— 


1. To succeed with pecans, plant them 
only on good soil. There is no such thing 
as making them profitable when planted 
on poor, worn-out land. It is pathetic to 
see some people plant on poor soil and 
expect good returns. 


2. Give trees plenty of room. Too close 
planting is bad under any conditions. 


3. Harvest nuts early so as to get them 
on the market as early as possible. The 
early market is usually the most profit- 
able one. 


4. Any pecans not sold or used by late 
January to early February should go into 
cold storage, and be kept at a tempera- 
ture of around 32 to 34 degrees. If kept 
at this temperature they will remain in 
storage a year or more and come out in 
good condition, provided they were put 
in early enough and were in good condi- 
tion when put in storage. 


5. Cold storage pecans do not go dows 


quickly when removed from storage, if 
they were in good condition when put in 
storage. 

6. Good grafted pecans will crack o 
60 per cent meat; whereas seedlings wil 
run only 38 to 42 per cent. pen cies 
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October 22, 1927. 00° 5 
American Steel & Wire 
Company 






Barbed Wire made by the American Steel 8 
Wire Company stands supreme in tensile 
strength, quality of steel, regularity of twist, 
galvanizing, and firmness of barbs. For the 
utmost in utility and durability at low cost 
these brands will serve you best. 

Baker Perfect—Waukegan—Ellwood 
Glidden—Ellwood Junior—American 
Glidden—Lyman Four Point— 
American Special 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Seles O: es: Chicago, New York, Boston, Cleveland, 
moe Philadeipnia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Buffalo, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, Wilkes-Barre, Baltimore, St. Paul, 
City, Minneapolis, Oklahoma City, Atlanta, 
ham, Memphis, Dallas, Denver, Salt Lake City. 
’ roducts Co., San Francisco, 
ngeles, Portland, Seattle. 





stormy, rainy wea’ 
Lined with heav 
blanket iaidmaterial. 


Just send your name and ad- 
givi wanted. You 











SOFT BUNCH OR BRUISE 


on ankle, hock, stifle, knee, or 
throat is cleaned off promptly 
by Absorbine without laying up 
horse. No blister; no pain; no 
hair gone. At druggists, or $2.50 
postpaid. Describe your case for 
Special instructions. Valuable 
horse book 8-S free. 


A satisfied user says: ‘‘Colt’sknee swol- 
len four to five times normal size. Broke 


i 
ABSORBINE 


WE, YOUNG, lnc, 384 Lyman St., Springtield 














WHO OWNS THE BOLL WEEVILS? 

“Who owns the game, the animals, birds, 
insects, etc., on tl.e land when it is rented, 
the landlord or the tenant?” asked a witty 
white tenant of his neighbor-landlord this 
fall. 

“Why, of course the landlord owns all that,” 
the landowner answered. 

“That being so,” said the tenant, “the 
landlord would of course be expected to feed 
what he owns. I found that it took just half 
of our cotton to feed the boll weevils, but 
as you own the weevils, they ate your half 
and left mine. I’m having my half picked 
and ginned!”—Monroe Journal. 


NUTS AND NUTS 


It takes about 1,500 nuts to hold an auto- 
mobile together, but it only takes one to 
scatter it all over the landscape.—Saftey 


Bulletin. 
SEASICK PAT 


One member of a fishing party was an 
Irishman who disagreed very badly with the 
sea. 

“It’s all right, old man,” said another mem- 
ber of the party, “you're not dead yet.” 

“True,” moaned the sufferer, “but it’s only 
the hope of dying keeps me alive.” 


NATURAL SUPPOSITION 
Policeman—““When you brought the would- 
be suicide from the water, what did he do?” 
Rescuer—“As soon as I had turned my 
back he hung himself from a tree.” 
“But why didn’t you cut him down?” 
“I thought he had hung himself up to dry.” 


NO INTRODUCTION NEEDED 
Pa-in-law—“Well, son, how's everything? 
Having any trouble meeting expenses?” 
Son-in-law—“Good Lord, no! I meet them 
at every turn.” 


HOPELESS 

A young woman with aspirations to be a 
singer, and, as is so often the case, little else, 
went to a German vocal teacher for a tryout 
before arranging to take lessons. The pro- 
fessor sat down and played a selection while 
the budding but ambitious singer poured out 
her choicest assortment of notes. When ail 
was over the professor swung around on his 
stool and in wrathful voice said: 

“Ach! Never have I heard such a voice! 
I blay on der vite keys und I blay on der 
black keys, but you sing in der cracks!” 


AH, THOSE EYES 


He met her in the meadow, as the sun was 
sinking low; 

They walked along together in the twilight 

afterglow; 

Her big eyes shone upon him, as brilliant 

as the stars, 

|] And she was very patient as he let down 

the pasture bars. 

She neither smiled nor thanked him, for in- 

deed, she knew not how, 

For he was but a farmer lad, and she—a Jer- 

sey cow. —M. M. Victoria. 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLEY—-Caens. 19H, tw 
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I AIN STUDIN’ Bout 
BoRRYIN’ TROUBLE —- 
DEYS “NoUGH UV IT 


COME To ME FREE! 
ay: —_—_—_—— 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Dey wantin’ to know ef I’se “hap’ly 
maied’—well, nossah—I reck’n I bin 
maied neah bout too long fuh dat!! 














OU will like these new 

Westclox. They set a 
new and higher standard 
of beauty and excellence 
among alarm clocks. 


They have a friendly 
personality all their own, 
combining unusual beauty 
with faithful service, and 
adding much to the at- 
tractiveness of any room. 





WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
Factory: Peru, Illinois. In Canada: Western Clock Company, Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 






(17) 1045 
































You can see that both 
Big Ben De Luxe and 
Baby Ben De Luxe are de- 
signed on an entirely new 
principle. Underneath, 
there’s felt-cushioning, 
for protection. The clocks 
stand firm and solid,which 
adds to their long life. 

De luxe models are sold every 


where; price, $3.75. With lumi- 
nous night-and-day dial, $5.00. 
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TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE OF ADS 
YOU MUST SAY 
“I SAW YOUR ADAN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER” q 








LUDEN'S 
At the first sign of trouble 
take a Luden’s . . Soreness 
fades, stuffiness clears, 
coughing stops. . . relief 
is quick. 

In the triple-sealed yellow 
box everywhere— 5c, 








WM. H. LUDEN, Inc., READING, PA. 













when you put a Pioneer Engine Sup- 
port sound the Ford PDP ny hong 

No more trouble and expense from 
broken crankcase arms. The Pioneer 
Support hugs crankcase tightly; lessens 
vibration, squeaks and rattles; keeps 
nuts, screws and rivets from loosening. 
Prolongs life of engine. 

Use as a brace for three or four 
speed auxiliary transmissions, 
THE BREWER-TITCHENER CORP. 
102 Port Watson St., Cortland, N. Y. 


$300 
Patented 
30, O10 
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.4 Farmers Exchange] LL 


CASH VWVITH ORDER 








is the GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION 
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of The Progressive F 
and Florida, but it will pay 
sliowing table ohowe Ta 

















Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type cheer- 
fully given on request. 
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our ornamental vines, shrubs. Our 
steck is of highest quality. fruit trees are the 
best. ‘Free catalog. Salesmen wanted. Howard-Hick- 
ory Nursery, Hickory, N. C. 
Peach Trees, $5 per 100 up. Apple Trees, $7.50 
per 100 and up. In large or small lots to 
planters by freight, parcel post, express. 
pears, cherries, grapes, nuts, berries, pecans, 
ornamental trees, vines and shrubs. Free 





8 








Annual Yellow Melilotus, best feaetes clover, $8 
undred. Lamberts, Darlington, 


COTTON 
John A. Peddy & Sons, growers of Half and Half 
cotton, Henderson, Tenn. 
Piedmont Cleveland holds the world’s record yield. 
Wonderful Write quick. Piedmont Farms, 
Danielsville, Ga. 


















































CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 
| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | ~Firw sie cantare pia. ponpaia 30, sic oon 
T5e; 1,000, $1.25. Write Plant Farm, -Pisgah, N. c. 
were to rent or a wap a fully cuutpped Gm dairy farm Milions nice frost-proof —_ 4 plants; $1, Re 
elose to good market. L. Roberts, Smit . Miss. prompt shipment. Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 
Bi felds, low cost + the answer. Get a delta Frost-proof Cabbage plants for = a = 200, 
land. Misaisaivp fy —} Louisiana. Bargain prices, 60c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; postpaid. Farm, 
itary | 7] 1928, “wri Southern Alluvial Land pd — — 
or i te Cod. “Plants, not ises.” Cabbage, Collards, 
Memphis, Tenn. ons. Se: tooo. $125; 5.000, 885. ‘Sexton 
ALABAMA Co., Valleyhead, Ala.; Royston, Ga.; Valdosta, Ga. 
Wanted to SP — saree farm near high school. Tifton’s Reliable er plants now a 
Postpaid: 300, Tic; 500, $1; 1 $1.75. Collect, $1 
Give price and description. T. J. Strother, Fyffe, Ala. ae ey Re is Tiften, Ge 
FARMS We specialize in the sale of 7, ahbage Fiants Ready. Wakefields, Plat Dutch, 500. 
CENTRAL Alabama farms of 4 or 80 full count guaranteed. American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 
ALABAMA acres on the Marbury Pla- Millions Plants Ready.—Wakefields, Flat Dutches, 
teau, in Autauga County, Succession, Collards. 1,000, 85¢; 5, 4; postage 
for a collect. Satisfaction guaranteed. Rev. ‘Elisha Brad- 
/ shaw, Walters, Va. 


SMALL PAYMENT DOWN 


balance on easy terms. Good land, good 
climate, healthful. Close to good schools 
and churches. Many big bargains, for 
instance: 


53 ACRES—PRICE $4,000.00 


Large colonial house, 12 rooms, in fine 
condition, wide front porch upstairs and 
down; large living room with open hall 
and stairway; screened porch in rear; ideal 
for dairy and truck farm. 4 acres level 

. land under cultivation; about 7 acres in 
orchard. Schools, store and churches ad- 
joining; fine community. 


Write for Special List of Farm Bargains 
Today. 
HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY 
301 Jackson Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 





Frost-proof Cabbage and Collard Plants.—Early = 
sey, large Charleston Waflefield: 500, T5e; 1,000, $1.25. 
shi and ‘action guaranteed. Schroer 





Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 

C.0.d._ frost-proof Cabbage and Collards: 1,000, oH 
5,000, as se. Cash with prepaid orders: 500, $1; 
1,000, ““Satisf: not excuses.”” Interstate 


$1.7 
Plant Co.,  rhomasville, Ga. 


Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants, = 
now ready; stocky and thrifty. 500, $1. 10; 
by prepaid mail. Any quantity 4a 
Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 

Frost-proof Cabbage and Collard as ry —Special 
wholesale prices: $1 thousand; 5,000, $4; 0,000, $7.50 





varieties 
2, 








Buchanan’s Half and Half cotton seed produce 
more dollars to acre than any cotton. Catetaeee free. 
Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


MARETT’S PEDIGREED SPECIAL 
COTTON SEED 

Very early. Staple 1 1-16 inch; big boll. 

Six years work on this new strain; first 

time out. It is a wonder. $2.20 per bushel. 

Marett’s Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll, 

strain 6B; staple 1 1-16 inch. Earlier than 

most Clevelands; larger boll; heavy fruit- 

er; very superior. Price $2.00 per bushel. 

Limited stock. Place orders early. Write 

for literature on above and our other 

cottons. 

MARETT FARM & SEED COMPANY 
Westminster, S. C 

B. L. Moss’ Pure Half and Half.—600 bales on = 


acres this year. I honestly believe this is the grea 
money-making cotton in the world. Write for ‘Sook let 
B. L. Moss, Soso, Miss. 











Half and Half planting seed, % to a full inch 
Here is what they say about it: 


staple. J. A. Smith 
Jefferson, Texas: “‘Crook Bros.—Your Half and Halt 
makes 4 50% Mint and is running a full 


to 

staple here.”” C. J. Banks, Pascola, Mo.: “‘Your Halt 
and Half is at least ten days earlier than all others, 
making an average of a to an acre on six hundred 
acres, pulling a full ‘inch and selling well. Reserve 

me 15 tons of seed.”’ yt = A. Holton, Covena, Ga.: 

4 os 48% lint staple.” Send 
- ee booklet, which 4 tells all - By our Improved 
Half a ol Half. Crook Bros., Luray, Tenn. 








cash, f.o.b. our Virginia farm. Prompt 
delivery guaranteed. Wholesale Plant co. 
Georgia. 


Frost-proof winter 





Cabbage plants; varieties, Wake- 


fields, Dutch, Drumhead a Succession. See your 
plants, then pay the : 500 plants 75 cents; 1,000 
plants $1. rand Millions ready stuppiing daily. Sand 


Mountain Plant Co., Mentone. 





OATS 
For Sale.—Pure F seed Oats in new 5-bushel 
begs at A per bushel, f.o.b. Shellman, Ga. J. O. 
amme 





Hochanan 8 Winter Turf Oats. ae Re 25; Appler 
$1.05; Fulghum $1.05; Red Proof 9: Free from 
Johnson om. ws onion and coco ping " Buchanan’ 8, 





Onion and Cabbage plants now ready. Crystal White 
Wax and Yellow Bermudas: 500, 85c; 1,000, 33. 
Cabbage plants: 250, 65c; 500, $1; 1, 000, $1.75. All 
prices delivered. Satisfaction guaranteed or your money 
eeeneee. Ehlers Bros. Plant Farms, Carrizo Springs, 
‘exas, 





Good farm for sale one-half mile beyond the city 
limits of Andalusia, Covington County, Ala. Ideal for 
a dairyman; 104 acres, 75 in cultivation, good $2,500 
house, good tenant house and barn; good land, etc. 
Can be bought on easy terms. Write W. A. Jeffery, 
Andalusia, Ala. 


460-acre farm in Choctaw County, near school, church, 
highway. Meridian & Bigbee Railroad runs through 
Dwelling, three tenant houses, 18 cows, 
18-stall barn; 2 mules, 1 horse. 760,000 feet timber. 
Running water in house and barn. Will sell home, 
stock and implements. Ideal for dairying. Will _ 
sider responsible person taking charge and working 
halves. Bad health reason for selling. For details and 
price write H. P. Wilson, Yantley, Ala. 


Stock farm for sale or lease, five miles east of Dem- 
opois, in the heart of Alabama’s famous Black Belt, 
consisting of 720 acres rich lime land, one mile of rail- 
way station and Dixie Highway; eight-room two-story 
painted dwelling, five tenant houses, two uaree all metal 

and fi barns, a one large hay barn, Three 

rtesian wells furnishing abundance of water 

fields and pastures the year round, 

which also furnish running water to the house and 

barns. yt FX - Ee. 

for dairy farm, 

water and grass. For further er information. write Jemison 
& Company , Ala. 


Teeaphia 
For Sale.—Farm two hundred acres; ideal dairy 
gin site; ay eg ae ae 
station. Easy terms. C. J. n, Sidney, Ark. 

















Frost-proof fall and winter heading Cabbage plants 
now ready. Plants shipped promptly—not promises. 
500, 75c; 1,000, wre prepaid. $1 thousand expressed; 
5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $7.50. Klondyke Strawberry 
plants, one year old, free of disease: 500, $1.25; 1,000, 
$2: ~ “oe Gainesville Plant Farm, Rt. 1, Gaines- 

le, Ga. 





KUDZU 


Kudzu.—The best pasture, hay plant and soil en- 
richer that can be grown. Write to Rock Glen Farm, 
Hampton, Ga. 








STRAWBERRY 














For Sale.—Seed Oats. We offer well selected Ham- 
mond Fulghum Oats at $1 per bushel; selected Appler 
Onts, sound, heavy and the kind that yields big crops, 
$1 per bushel. “swe to sow the best. Fair View 


Farm, Palmetto, 
PEANUTS 


Peanuts for seed or roasting. North ty Run- 

ner variety, farmers’ stock, 96 pound bags, $4; Small 

White Spanish, $4.50 per bag of 96 pounds; cash with 

—. Goff Mercantile Co., (Inc. $50,000), Enterprise, 
a. 











PEAS 


Se Austrian Winter Peas, 
fe have them. Write Buchanan's, 


RAPE 
Buchanan's Dwarf Essex Rape, the best winter greens 





the new 5 me 
em- 
pais, Tenn. 
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BABY CHICKS 
MASSANUTTEN FARMS HATCHERY 
Box 2331 
Blood ’ > he State 


Harrisonburg, Virginia Culled 
A REAL HATCHERY 


SELLING HIGH CLASS BABY CHICKS 
AT REASONABLE PRICES 


Tested 





Chicks.—Florida hatched, from trapnested, record 
breaking Leghorns, Reds, Rocks, Wyandottes, Orping- 
tons. Bred for weight, health, exceptional production, 
Cost more. Worth more. $16 per hundred up. 
Augustine Poultry Colony, 100 Arbutus Ave., St. Au- 
gustine, Fila. 











BRAHMAS 
Scott's winter —s strain of giant Light Brahmas, 
Spring cockerels, up. W. D. Scott, Lakewale, Pia. 
GAMES 





Pure el ge Pit Games. 
teed. J. I. Pickrell, Wise, N. 
aaaeaes 
Brown Leghorns.—Cheice breeding as ae ~~ — 
from my state winners. Circular. Howser 

Booneville, Miss, 

Hollywood 300-330 egg blood Leghorns. Prices 
smashed* on hens, ar yl cockerels, eggs, for October 
shipment. E. Sandy, Stuarts Draft, Va. 
—Pullets, hens. Greatest. bargain 
Write quick for we - * catalog 


qnatiatact jon guaran- 












































on wonderful money~ ~—_ —R Leghorns Poul- 
try Farm, Morristown, Tenn. 
MINORCAS 

Single Comb Black Minorca cockerels. $3, $5, $7.50. 

N. D. Blackman, Clinton, N. C. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Parks’ bred to lay a $3 and $5 each. Mrs. 
Tom Strother, Thomaston, Ala 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 
ie Comb Bed eggs, fifteen $1.25. Correspondence 
taviel R. 8. Duggan, Rt. 4, Macon, Ga. 

‘Donaldson Rhode Island Reds won first at New 
York. Eggs: $2, fifteen. Chicks 20c. Cockerels $5. 
Catalog. Mrs Den Donaldson, Decatur, Ga. 

WYANDOTTES 

Jersild’s Invinsible strain White Wyandottes; bred 

for eggs, meat and beauty since 1905. ‘Write for free 


Peter Jersild, Foley, Ala. 


catalog. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Black Leghorn hens and pullets, $1.50 each. Barred 
Rock cockerels, from Holterman’s best, $5, $10 each. 
E. C. Fountain, Gordo, Ala. 

Selected Dark Cornish exhibition stock. mete oy 
leadi blood lines. Cockerels, $5-$15; pullets $4-$8, 
according to quality. Anconas, 5-7 months old; Post 
and Sheppard strain pullets, $1.25-$1.75; cockerela, 
~~ wens invited, Sidney D. Padgett, 


ean ess 

















For Sale.—Incubators ; di 
230 capacity Buckeye. 
Childers, Samson, Ala. 
PETS 
Canaries.—German Roller and Golden Opera singers, 
W. D. Scott, Lakewale, Fila. 


LIVESTOCK 


Loe 
ea Sen: cheap. Fred 























BERKSHIRES 
Registered Berkshires.—Pigs, young males and gilts. 
Tendle Mills, Middleton, Tenn. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 





Finest registered Duroc pigs. Beechcroft Farm, 


Bellbuckle, Tenn. 
Registered Durocs.—Boars, gilts, pigs. Wayside 
Farm, Somerville, Tenn. 
























































Strawberry plants _« specialty. All varieties. 40 for poultry and young 5 pounds $1; 10 pounds 
years experience. Louis Hubach & Sons, Judsonia, $1.75; postpaid. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. Registered young Duroc-Jersey boars, gilts and pigs. 
Ark. J. 8. Bartlett, c Sone Hill, Tenn. 
Ev N Gai ille, G Cabb: lants: ave R d Duroc pigs, Jersey cows. 
ergreen Nursery, Gainesville, Ga.— age pla 
$1.25, 1,000; Everbearing Strawberry plants: 100, $1; b a 3 ye give en 2 15 A nal w. t. mag Tenn. 
ushe! more, ne! 
$4.1. nak Klondyke: $8, 1,000; delivered. Intosh, Hayesvilie. N.C _ Registered ‘Duroce. —Ail = and sex; cholera im- 
Strawberry plants now ready for fall delivery. Lead- une. W. 8S. Latta, Somer- 
ing Southern varieties at reasonable prices direct to Buchanan's Abruzzi Rye.—Produces best winter graz- ville, Tenn. 
growers. Catalog nd’s Nurseries, Salis- ing. Bushel $2.25; Rosen $1.60; Southern $1.50. “ 
bury, Maryland. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. ESSEX 
Strawberry Plants.—Best grown. Improved Klondike, SPINACH Large, thrifty, registered Essex pigs, bred gilts, 
ite te ea F ry og = S213: 5,000, Gockanan’e Caried aver Spinach. “I pound Sher 3 service boars. EB. A. Aldridge, Randleman, N. C. 
2.50; 10,000, .50; f.0.b. this place. ler at once. ” 7 ; ° 
2; post ‘ ¥ Big type registered Essex boar, two years old; @ 
J. A. Bauer, Judsonia, Ark. pounds $: paid. Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. beauty. Wiest check for $40 gets him. Reason for 
pumereved a 3, Missionary 17 planta, VETCH selling, interbreeding. Roy Blair, Jennings, Fia. 
& white roots sy buds yo especially for le Buchanan’s Winter Hairy Vetch, the South’s most .¢ 
production. eed ia, transportation collect: satisfactory legume. Write for information. Buchan- otc 
aed gs Rae Southern Plant Specialist, an’s, Memphis, Tenn. Perewed, 0. I. C. pigs; pair $35. W. I. Owen, 
° Bedfor a. 





aA 


Good 10-acre farm for only $875. A-1 for poultry, 
dairy, truck; very healthful, mail delivered, 1m miles 
village ges; woven wire fences, woodlot, ~~ 
bungalow, 3 verandas, near good fishing. Pleasant 
home aot with easy olives assured; only part 

— Ae. "Mulholland Park, 
422 N. = St., Paltaka, Fla. 














Klondyke, Missionary and Aroma Strawberry plants 
delivered to your box, $1 per 100; $2.75 per 500; $5 
per 1,000. We make a specialty of strawberry plants. 
Write for prices in large lots. Also Asparagus, Rhu- 
barb, Grapes and etc. Chattanooga Nurseries, Chat- 
ta Tenn. 





NURSERY STOCK 























VIRGINIA Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. 
= enn Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
corn farm, ‘without Fy Witz eas =. — h 's Fruit Trees, Berry plants; finest grown. 
Virginia. one oR, Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 

— for descriptive circular of desirable farm lands Pecans, Satsumas, Pineapple Pears, Peaches, Ap- 
fer sale direct from owner to purchaser in Chase City ples, Grapes, Figs, Evergreens, Roses. McKay Nur- 
ny with excellent —— Cone yl —_ series, Lucedale, 
am ont desira' Albert Brooc Peach $5 hundred; Ageins $12; Pecans xt 

se _City, — Strawberries, $2.50 thousand. esmen wanted. 
for ve acres; 25 miles south of Peters- Nursery, Higginson, Ark. 














burg on A. C. L. Ry. at flag stop. Price $12,500. 
improvements cost $15,000 to build. Soil 
adapted to , Corn, peanuts and tobacco. Dwell: 
modern with city Terms arranged if 
necessary. Address Drawer 7. Jarratt, Va. 
BULBS 
Buchanan’s Tulips.—Dozen, six colors, 50¢ postpaid. 
Bulb price list ready. Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 
CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 





Write for our plant —- T. C. Warren Plant 
Farm, Carrizo Springs, Texas. 

Frost-proof Cabbage plants, $1 per thousand; post- 
paid. Varina Plant Co., ae * Cc. 


Virginia — Cabbage p _ = “1,000; mail 
or express. R. J. Councill, PPranklin, a. 

















Pecan and Fruit Trees pay. 
If interested in — write for ill 
J. B. Wight, Cairo, Ga. 

Stuart Pecan Trees,—Bedded from heavy bearing 
trees. None better. 8 to 4 feet, 65c; 4 to 5, 75c. 
McLeod Pecan Company, Dothan, ‘Ala. 


Ornamentals beautify. 
illustrated catalogue. 





Italian Rye 


Austrian Winter _ Peas, Hairy Vetch, 
Nitragin inoculation. 


Grass, Rape, Oats, 4 and 
Vv. B& Bush,” Albany, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEED 





POLAND-CHINAS 
Fine registered Poland China boar pigs, $10. 
Mahan Bros., Sevierville, Tenn. 





~Me- 





Grasses, Clovers, Vetch, for pastures, hay, cover crops. 
Ala. 


Booklet free. Lamberts, Darlington, 


Registered Big Fa a Poland China service boars and 
pigs. Lone Oak Fa Rt. 8, Shannon, Miss. 





Alfalfa seed, $8.50 per bushel; Sweet Clover, $4.50; 
both test 98% pure. Return seed if not satisfactory. 
George Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


~“Marett’ 8 pedigreed 40-to-1 Wheat, 5 strain 1 1, and 
pedigreed Abruzzi Rye, strain 1. Iso Marett’s Ful- 
ghum Oats, strain 2. Very superior. Write for bulle- 
tin and prices. Marett Form & Seed Company, West- 
minster, 8. C. 


POULTRY AND EGGS | 


BABY CHICKS 


aby Chicks.—Rocks, Reds, Leghorns 
Write Amos G. Norman, Pine Castle, 
Chicks that Liv-an-grow, 100% live, quick delivery. 

Catalog on request. Silver Quill Hatchery, Covington, 











; extra quality. 
Fla. 








Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. 
cord Nursery, Dept. 





Apple and Peach ae Grapevines 3c; 
best varieties. Catalog inoe a Fruits, Berries and 
Box 205, Rogers, 


Segementens, Benton County Nursery, 
rk. 





Select budded Pecan Trees in Stuart, Success, 
Schley, Nelson and Mi rite for folder. 
— | wepuanane Harlan Farms Nursery, Inc., Lock- 

a. 


Buchanan’s Fruit Berry plants, Shrubs, Ev- 
ergreens, Climbing Vinee, Hedge plants Roses 
— grown. Catalogue free. Buchanan's, Memphis, 

Tenn. 

















Plants. —Cab + $1, 1,000; Bermuda Onions, $1.25 
Collards "Potato Quitman Pecan Trees.—Standard varieties; arrange fall plant- 
Se ae ee = talogue before ta sin Sverre 
pa ee our cal you Zz arms 
$1, 1,000 expressed. Parks, Pisgah, N. C. Nurseries, Bolling, Ala. 
Georgia ey Cabbage Collards, Plant Papershell Pecan trees this fall. Sure, safe, 
: f 1,000, $1; t, table investment. Write for our free 
Thomas- Bass Pecan 


Permanent, profi 
catalog. growers in the world. 
i Miss. 


Prices Salesmen wanted. OCon- 
Ke oo P 





Big Type Poland Ses pigs, 2 ——e old, — 
Registered and cholera immuned. T. 
Saulsbury, Tenn. 
Big Bone Poland China pigs; subject to registration; 
8 weeks old. Also boars and gilts 6 months old. Write 
for prices. Riverside Stock Sycamore, Ala. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Ce en oes fe ae oe ees © 

Rich, Mocksville, N. 
aeaEYS 
—Registered Jersey bulls and heifers; Noble 

and T Raleigh breeding. J. C. Hunt, Valdosta, Ga. 

Jerseys of high producing blood and performance. 
Calves, registered, from tested dams; prices, reason- 
able. Farm, ‘“‘Where the Jersey came to Ten- 
nessee,”” Spring Hin, Tenn. 

DOGS 


























BABY CHICKS — SINCE 1888 
Hatched every day in the year. White 
Rocks, Barred Rocks: $13 per 100; $600 for 
500. Rhode Island Reds, White Wyan- 


Beautiful hound pups. Mrs. L. J. Campbell, Merid- 
janville, Ala. 


English Shepherd _——. = shipped on approval. H. 
Chanute, 


W. Chestnut, 
Coon hounds and_ rabbit ten New list fage. Caddo 





























comers $14 per 100; $65 for 500. Full count River Exchange, Caddo Gap, Ark. 
elive 
undred Hunting Hounds cheap. Supply catalogue. 
MANSFIELD HATCHERY co. Kasheskeanels AW?77, Herrick, [linois. 
orida ice: onl Collie pups, 3 months old; full 
220-227 Peninsular Casualty Bldg. blood, a ae black or tan; males $10; females 
Phone 5-1626 Jacksonville, Fla. $5. J. T. Means, Barnesville, Ga. 
Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers. Leading =, 
breeds. $7.40 hundred up. Catalog free. Mathis | MISCELLANEOUS 
Farms, Box 116. Parsons, Kansas. 
THOUSANDS OF CHICK BUYERS SAY UTO SUPPLIES 
SHINN CHICKS ARE BETTER a — _ —s Sas cad es 
Write for our free ee aes instructive 5c. $0x3% cord tire, $5: tube $1.10. 2954.46 


poultry book, and 
W. 
Box 193, 


E N. SHINN 
Greentop, Missouri 
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ober, 22,1927 
KODAK FINISHING 





developing of roll films. 


: $e to 5c. Bromberg 
, Ala. 


Sirmingbam 


& Co., authorized Bastman ae 








NUT CRACKER 








USE THIS BLANK FOR ORDERING BULLETINS 





“"Wanted.—Last year’s walnut kernels. 
wanted. Rush. Clark Nut ©o., Harrisburz, Pa 


C'ark Nut 
Cracker splits away shell, leaves kernel expos: i. Agents 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


N ORDER to get any of the bulletins listed on page 5, simply fill in the 
following blank and mail to your Senator or Representative in Congress 
(addressing him at Washington, D. C.), or to the Secretary of Agriculture, 


D.C. 


Washington, 





All Wool yarns for sw 


Free samples. Concord Worsted Milis, 
N. H H 


stockings, hooked rugs. 
All colors direct from Tamatastorer, 50e four oz. skein. 
West Concord, 





“Barrels of slightly damaged Crockery, 
ware, Cookingware, Glassware, etc. 





from factory to consumer. Write us. E. Swasey & 

Co., Portland, Maine. i 

——— AE ed 
ORANGES 


Hotel China- 
Shipped direct 





“Oranges for Sale. wes end $4 per crate, f.0.b. here 


& W. Carlisle, Citra, 





SATENTS 
Inventions commercialized. What have you? Adam 
Fisher Mfc. Co., 545 Enright St., St. Louis, Mo. 





Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
582 McGill Bidg., 


nean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 





Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 
PECANS 


Pé- tne eae St? 1 RAR paRGe., 0” SRSA tt 
SON eR Ls WO sstnciéts: MOGs 
hexuste > Pf Se Crete un ar a 

















| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 











Seedling Pecans, large size, 25c pound; 


, delivered. A. V. 
opolis, Ala. 


small 20¢ 
Breitling, Box 303, Dem- 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





Young men and women, learn Telegraphy. 
needed. 


ud a gg included free. 
before November 15. 
li, Senoia, Ga. 


Operators 
Experienced instructors; first class equipment. 
Special tuition rate 
Senoia Telegraph Institute, Box 





men and women telegraph operators in great 


; big pay, quick prom You can qualify 


instructors. Good pos 
and secured, or tuition money refun 


otion. 
ins few months. This college established 1888. Best 
omen: expert 


For free eS 
2 


cae rates for fall months 
log, write Southern Telegraph Institute, Box 727, 
Newnan, Ga. 


— guar- 
Special 





SPRAY MATERIALS 





Buchanan's Paradichlorobenzene.—Kills peach tree 
borers. Pound 60c; 5 pounds $2.25; postpaid. Cata- 








fogue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
TOBACCO 
Tobacco, postpaid. Best long red leaf chewing, 5 


nds $1.40; 10, $2.50. Smoking 20c pound. 

nce, Agent, Sharon, Tenn. 

Homespun Tobacco, Cigars and Twist. Chewing, 5 
pounds $1. Smoking, 5 pounds 75c. Pay when receiv- 
ed. Pipe free. Farmers Union, C8, Paducah, Ky. 

Tobacco.—Kentucky’s — _ mellow, aged. Smok- 
ing, 5 pounds 70c; 10, $1.1 15, $1.65. Chewing: 
5, 90c; 10, $1.65; 15, $2 95° Pay when received. 
Kentucky Farmers, Wingo, Ky. 


_febacco, prepaid; guaranteed aged mellow chewing, 
5 pounds $1.40; 10 pounds $2.50. Smoking, 5 pounds 
pe 10 pounds $1.90. Very mild smoking, 10 pounds 
@. Reference, Bank of Sharon. W. Adams, 
Sharon. Tenn. \ 
Best Red oe Ly and sweet; ten pounds picked 
$2.20 nm pound package smoking, $1.10; you 
pay postage. Flavoring with ten pounds chewing free. 
I appreciate business, guarantee satisfaction. O. D. 
Collier Pool, Martin, Tenn. ot? ~agecne Bank, 
Ramer, cashier; Postmaster M. Bigg 


PPC COPCOOOOD 
ROS PROS 


~ WANT TO BUY 


NARA ALR AAD ALARA LAPP 
-Any quantity, any variety, any 
size, amy where. We are shellers, large users, spot 
cash buyers. Ship them in to us or send sample for 
bid. Livingston Snow Company, Quitman, Ga. 

Pigs te Fatten.—Any breed. Highest cash prices 
f.0.b. your depot. Under 30 pounds, 17%c pound; un- 
der 50, 15c; under 75, 12%c. Write for shipping in- 


Homer 




















Oe 


Pecans Wanted. 











structions. Sam C. Smith, 913 So. 40th St., Birming- 
ham, Ala 

| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 
i Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., help 


get permanent government position. Write him 
Comediat cer. 


Wanted.—A position as overseer on farm. Can give 
references. Interested please write. M. Maley, 
Ia Fayette, Ala. 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let ws train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic amd get a good job for you. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
_— Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 

nn. 











Wanted.—To get in touch with farmer in Georgia 
that is interested in growing tobacco, og has real 
opportunity to offer a couple single men ght 
tobacco belt of North Carolina. We Saew t tobacco 3 
would consider share basis, with financial aid. W. 
Hardison, Jamesville, N. C. 


AGENTS WANTED "9 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. ‘Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma Co., 
Dept. RB. St. Louis. x 


Straight salary, 
or woman with rig to introduce Egg Producer. 
Mfg. Co., East St. Louis, TM). 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, extracts, 
Perfumes, toilet goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
Mation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis. 


Big profits: steady tmcome, our line 














$25.00 per week and expenses. Man 
Eureka 








food pi 


. roducts. 
_ toilet - articles, soaps. No cash or experience needed 


mple case free. 
Louis, Mo. 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
Patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
Sls. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Agents.—We start you in business and help you suc- 
No capital or experience needed. are or full 

ou can earn $50-$100 weekly. Write Madison 
Tnustrice, 560 Broadway, New York. 


“Agents.—Make $25-$100 weekly selline Comet Gorey - 
ers and Autowashers to farmers and autoists. All brass, 
rows continuous stream. Wstablished 35 years. Par- 
ticulars free. Rusler Co., Johnstown, Ohio. Box (6. 


- Agents $72 week. Bonus besides. Introduce finest 
ne cuaranteed hosiery. Beats store prices. 126 styles, 
folors, Credit given. Samples furnished. Auto to travel 
in. Write quick. Witknit Hosiery Dept. 4287, 
Greenfield, Ohio. 


~ Salesmen Selling to Men.—We have side line for 
you that will sell along with any line = ™May now 
be handling and make more money for provi 
are now selling to men. Get full facts at once. 
ddress Salesmanager, 844 West Adams, Dept. 249, 
—— 


Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, St. 




















times selling food. People must eat. Fed- 


No 
_ Settee make big money; $8,000 yearly and 


guaranteed sales; 
returned. We furnish you with 
license and free samples for customers. 
Exclusive territory. = now! 
., B2307 Archer, Chica 





AUGUST HONOR ROLL OF 
ALABAMA COWS 


N ALABAMA there are three cow 

testing associations: the North Ala- 
bama Association, the Hale County Asso- 
ciation, and the Montgomery County As- 
sociatiqn. In reporting on register of 
merit and cow testing association work 
in Alabama during the month of August, 
F,. W. Burns, livestock specialist, Ala- 
bama Extension Service, says that the 
herd. of J. Haroid Hall, Montgomery, 
ranks first, with an average production 
of 791.4 pounds milk and 40.46 pounds 
butterfat. L. C. Young, Montgomery, 
had the largest number of cows tested. 
Kildare’s Premier Nancy, age two years, 
led all cows in the register of merit test 
during August, with a butterfat produc- 
tion record of 73.35 pounds. She pro- 
duced 1,262.5 pounds milk with an aver- 
age of 5.81 per cent butterfat. J. W. 
Baxter, of Huntsville owns this cow. 

Each month Mr. Burns prepares an 
honor roll of officially tested cows .in 
Alabama. To qualify for this roll a cow 
must be under the regular monthly test 
and must produce 40 pounds of butterfat 
or more per month. Following is the 
honor roll for August :— 










Owner and Cow Age Milk Fat 
J. W. Baxter, Huntsville— 
Kildare’s Premier Nancy ........ 21,2 
Exiled Fancy Betty ........+++-+ 7 1, 
Karnak’s Mermaid .........++.++ 8 1, 
Fern’s Lady Dot ..........- - 91,23 


Nunthrope’s Sunshine Lass 
Tom’s Lady Captain ..... 
Kildare’s Lady Captain .. 
King Pharr, Catherine 
Lookout Countess Matilda 6 
Friendship’s Ouija ....... 
Croauette’s Rosebud . TR 
Countess M. Valentine ...... aes 6 
Fountain’s Irene .. ere 2 
Interested Owl's Golden. Jolly 6 
Robert Jemison, 


tt ee 





Birmingham— 


Thelma's Double Coin .......... 3 1,099.0 49.89 
Sultan’s Oonan’s Fairy .......... 3 1,182.0 60:40 
Teneliena’s Girl ............. 997 54.24 





Berta Mae Glover ............-- 
Toronta’s Lady Janet ... 

Noble Baleigh’s Fawn Rose ...... 3 
Leda’s Fountain Mary ............ -. 
You'll Do's Daisy B.’s Irene .... 3 


Daisy Harrison’s ‘Daffodil ........ 3 

Caster’s Twilight Lady .......... 2 1,262 

Raleigh’s Miss Nancy ............ 4 1,296. 

Raleigh's: Isla May ...........-++ + 249. 

Oxford Chief Marcia ............ 2 91. 

Oxford Princess Wallflower ...... és 76. 

Eminent Lady's Ruby ........... 8 1,241. 

Poet’s Miss Tristram ...........- 4 919.0 56.24 

Sultan's Annie Belle ............ 3 827.0 40.52 

Laselon Snowdrop ...............- ‘ 839.0 40,27 

Oonan's Sweet Carnation a eee 885.0 40.00 
Hail & Sons, Montgomery— f 

Miss Toronto’s Tulip ............ 5 868.7 42.30 

Mayflower’s Buttercup ......... 6 969.0 44.63 

Viola’s Little Maid ............ 2 770.5 65.49 

Glenview’s Mabel ........ eens 5 857.6 40.56 

Glenview’s Beauty ............+- 5 1,009.9 49.13 
A. P. I, Auburn— 

Fairy Boy's Winter Opal ........ 983.5 47.30 

Tycoon’s Rainbow ............5+- ++ 923.4 40,41 
Dr. W. A. benaner, Auburn— e 

Gamboge’s Model Beatrice ....... .. 731.2 41,97 

0. G Brewton— 
PENNE SC SAGd bas cn dn' ve cdi vor vie 699.6 41.97 





| WAPIPROGRAM | 


iene the purpose of avoiding as much 
interference as possible Radio Sta- 
tion WAPI at Auburn, is now operating 
on a frequency of 920 kilocycles, instead 
of 940. This change from a wavelength 
of 319 to 325.9 meters was made by the 
Federal Radio Commission. With 700 
stations broadcasting interference is un- 
avoidable, but this is expected to im- 
proye the situation for Station WAPI. 

During the week beginning October 24 
this station will be on the air daily ex- 
cept Sunday from 12 to 1 p. m., and from 
9 to 10 p. m., Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Fridays. 

In addition to the musical programs, 
weather forecasts, market reports, and 





news notes, and special talks will be 
made during the week by Prof, D. G. 
Sturkie and Prof. C. K. Brown at noon 
Monday; Miss Henrietta Thompson at 
noon Tuesday; Prof. J. C. Grimes at 
noon Wednesday; Rev. Milligan Earnest 
and J. V. Brown at noon Thursday; and 
“Aunt Sammy” at noon Friday. Vocal 
solos by L. R. Simpson and Walter Sam- 
ford will feature at noon Saturday. Prof. 
J. R. Rutland will discuss the Sunday 
School lesson. 

Beginning at 2 p. m., Saturday, the 
Auburn-Howard football game and the 
Alabama- Mississippi A. & M. games will 
be broadcast. P. O. DAVIS. 


| STATE FAIR OF ALABAMA, 





NOVEMBER 7 to 13 | 


OON Monday, Nov. 7, will see the 

opening at Montgomery of one of 
Alabama’s great farm shows when Mayor 
Wm. A. Gunter and Pres. Harry C. Snow 
give the signals for a special aerial salute 
of welcome. Immediately after, the 
Chicago Cadet Band will parade before 
the grandstand and competition in the 
livestock, horticultural, apiary, poultry, 
agricultural, and other departments and 
contests of the State Fair of Alabama 
will officially begin. Those farmers and 
farm folks who, attend this show will 
have the opportunity of seeing Alabama’s 
best efforts toward the production of ag- 
ricultural products. At 1:00 p. m. on 
Wednesday attendants will see some of 
the best livestock in Alabama and the 
South when the grand champions of the 
livestock division pass in. parade before 
the livestock pavilion. The gates will 
open daily at 9:00 a. m. and the fair will 
close at midnight, November 13 








HIGH GRADE CHICKS Bloodtested. 


ome varieties. cats fs reed of all. Live 
DIXIE 7 Rte é ranma, ‘Bex’ 16, Brenham, Texas 









tho gust after yom uso suichs, Pure- 
Idee Bie Cetaiog: ithe today. 


ry, 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky, 


Acci mare postpa vk o e is 


White Leghor -$3.50 96.98 $11.00 
Recs, . Wrandottes.... aan 7.50 14.00 
Our catalog is an ¢ 


DRUMM EGG FARMS, Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


oO. 1, C.’s 


0. 1. C. HOGS ON TIME icc'soox: 


Originators and most extensive breeders. 
THE L. B, SILVER CO., Box 58, Salem, Ohio 









































GUERNSEYS 








The Interest on Your 
Investment 
Is No Greater Than 
Your Interest in Your 
Cows! 











Better herd sires mean better 
cows—and higher profits. Figure 
on a Guernsey bull. His invest- 
ment returns are high. 





Ask for 
‘The Story of the Guernsey’’ 











| 

ADDS $1,000,000 | 
LABAMA had more than one million 
dollars added to her cotton crop by 

the October 1 government estimate. The 
September 1 estimate placed. the crop at 
952,000 bales; the October 1 estimate: was 
1,070,000 bales. F. W. Gist, agricul- 
tural statistician at Auburn, said that the 
increase was due to more favorable weath- 
er and the slowing up of weevil activities. 


Mh, 











SEND for 







FREE BOOK 


For hauling peaches, pecans, oranges, 
Grapefruit, celery, tomatoes, ete.—log 
and lumber hauling—all field work— 
there’s an ‘“‘Blectric’’ wagon, truck, or 
trailer of unequaled service—for life- 
time use! Low priced! 

Catalog describés full line with steel or wood wheels. 
Also any size steel or wood wheel to fit any hauling ve- 
hicle. Farm tractors. Crawler attachment for Berd or 
International. Write for free book today. 

ELECTRIC WHEEL COMPANY 
AS9 Elm Street, Quincy, Hl. 


The American Guernsey 
Cattle Club 
13 Grove St., Peterboro, N. H. 











HOLSTEINS 











HOLSTEINS 


-_ 


J 5 Kverywhere 


\ Anes 


tribution makes selection eas 
e demand assures a ready 
Write for literature 


HOLSTEINCAFR! SIAN 


220 Bast Ohio Street + Illinois 











f 

















The Friendly Breed 


The Jersey cow has “made good” 
America under the greatest variety 
is a true friend of the 
job and does it efficiently. 


Write NOW ry eek oy i ear Booklets 


The Asian yeas Cattle Chub 


324 West 23d Street, 


in ar oe poations of 


dairyman for zh sticks to ee 


New York, N. Y. 





Dept. I, 

















Wright engineers examine 
Lindbergh’s engine! 


Wort 41 A ae gles r 
YY ILL | PLIiVUAL! , | Aa 


In a few days of actual flying Col. Lindbergh’s engine did 
harder work than your car or tractor will probably do 
in the next 6 months. 
























































. ; ; i) i WRIGHT agp : 
In these flights his engine usually ran with wide- » NAUTICAL oo 
PATERS RP 
open throttle under a heavy load, much as your tractor > A ORATION 
engine operates. But the load was many times greater np 
than your tractor ever carries. Yacuun 0:2 Company. Py 31, r90e 
. . . ‘ Oad sine e 
And on his famous New York to Paris flight his New York, p” , ° 
engine ran without stopping for 334 hours, where your Centlenen. 
tractor seldom runs continuously more than 6 or 8 hours. ibis 
- . , Was *ndbergh 
Shortly before Col. Lindbergh took off again for his tion wag t2Y disassens: HP WHTRLW THD 
: . : : ; Ound , oe at engi 
nation-wide tour of this country, the Wright Aero- Bae Wear wag 7, i? Perfect sopant rime 
P ° ° ° e es w ; und i it Pec j 
nautical Corporation examined his engine. Perfect rub, 2% CxXceliens °"Y Of the pon No per. 
hours pr Tication th Condit; Parts and 
i ; i ; ew Y, Ying, roughout appr indicating 
The letter at the right explains their findings. sive ett to Parts "eluding hig SPPFOxinateny ne 
in hi b Ocha] fl; 
‘ ‘oi SPlendig ;..t% e tloi] ligh 
Col. Lindbergh uses our. regular stock Mobiloil “B” Wobiioi, indication oz the engines, mas ene “ftom 
- . . e 1 ; Ondi i . 1": 
—the same oil that is recommended for many farm Nricating quaricn 18 
°8 of 
tractors. The grade recommended for the Fordson and hada 
e og ¢9 ee 99 ° e Tul 
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a Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 








